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“The Hon. Thelismer Thornton is 
as racy a native in his way as 
Hosea Biglow or David Harum.’’ 


—New York Evening Post. 


THE RAMRODDERS 


A New Novel by 
HOLMAN DAY 


Author of “King Spruce,’ “The Eagle Badge,’ etc. 


[This review of THE RAMRODDERS appeared 
in the New York Evening Post, ‘fuly 23, 1910.] 


TORIES of American politics commonly suffer from 
too much intention. It is over-clear what the author 
is driving at in the way of partisan or moral effective- 
ness. Yankee politics has seemed to afford a par- 
ticularly uncertain foothold to the novelist. Either 

seductions of dialect and local color have proved too strong, or 
the imagination has been insufficiently stirred by the public 
scene. Twice of late, however, with “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career” and “The Ramrodders,” a really vigorous nar- 
rative has emerged from the vague limbo in which float 
the materials of the historical story-teller’s art. Mr. Church- 
ill’s theme was the corrupt dominance of a government by a 
corporation; Mr. Day’s is its dominance by an insincere tradi- 
tion. The name of the State involved is nowhere mentioned in 
the course of the story, but that is not because the author feared 
to acknowledge his locus. This kind of anonymity, formal as 
it may be, serves to enhance the suggestion of a wider meaning 
in the parable. However, the “color” is unmistakable. The 
Hon. Thelismer Thornton is as racy a native in his way 
as Hosea Biglow or David Harum. His fund of rustic par- 
ables is inexhaustible, and no contretemps is too serious to be 
hit off, Lincoln-wise, with some analogy from “up our way.” 
Thornton has been known for many years as the “Duke of 
Fort Canibas”—an up-State district 
which he represents in the State Legis- 
lature. His adroitness and lack of 
scruple have made him a power in the 
State. At eighty-five he determines to 
retire from politics, and to make a grand- 
son his successor. Harlan Thornton 
has no desire to enter politics, and is 
outraged to find himself nomi- 
nated by an unscrupulous trick. 
Once in the game, however, he 
makes up his mind to play it ac- 
cording to his own rules, not his 
grandfather’s—to play fair, and 
to put himself on the honorable 
side of every issue. ‘Thornton, 
Senior, has no such inten- 
tion. He believes that his 
; grandson will be very 
ms quickly shaken down from 
\ his untenable heights by 
contact with practical poli- 
tics. A reforin agitation is in 
progress, and the Duke of Fort Canibas feels that neither of the 
advertised candidates for the Republican nomination is strong 
enough for the situation. Consequently, he persuades a con- 
temporary of his own, an ex-Governor, to stand for the nomi- 
nation—believing that he will stand by the party machine in 
the Governor’s chair. Young Thornton comes out of the fight 
a strong man. There are, of course, two girls in his case, but 
they are neither of them conventional, and the “love-interest” 
is not too obviously lugged into a story of unusual force. 








With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Great New Novel by the j 
Author of THE INNER SHRINE 


The WILD OLIVE 


O-DAY “The Wild 
Olive” is the best- 
selling novel inthe United 
States. This is the ver- | 
dict from country-wide 





sources of trade infor- 
mation, and it took the 
lead in four days less 
than a month after pub- 
lication. Its success is 
greater than “The Inner 
Shrine” because the story 
is greater better, finer. 
“The Wild Olive” has a 
broader basis of plot, 
a nobler conception of 
character, a higher ideal- 
ism. It is—above all 
else—a remarkably hu- 





man story. 


Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By a successful author with a wide 
reputation in a different field who 
has assumed the name VIRGINIA 
DEMAREST in order that the work 
may be received wholly on its merits. 














THE 
FRUIT or DESIRE 


A New Novel 


JAMES L. FORD, literary critic of the New 
York Herald, in his review of this book, says: 
“A novel which is entirely out of the common, 
and will be widely read and discussed by a vast 
number of men and women. .. . Both agree 
that the only union between men and women 
that produces perfect happiness is a spiritual 

* one....A very unusual story and one of genu- 
ine interest as well.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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‘A NEW TRIUMPH IN THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT 


A new world’s record in aviation was accomplished last week when John B. Moissant, a young American aviator from 
Chicago, carried himself and a passenger across the British Channel between Calais and Tilmanstone. The passage 
was made through a heavy rain squall, and consumed three-quarters of an hour. Moissant’s performance was a 
record one by reason of the fact that it was the first crossing of the Channel by two persons in the same machine 
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Comment 


Jonahs and Scapegoats 

THE only question appeared to be concerning the 
proper figure of speech. If there was anything at 
all in newspaper inspirations, there was to be some 
chucking out of the band- wagon, some casting 
overboard, or some sending forth into the wilder- 
ness. Authorities on metaphors and things differed 
as to the best way to express it, but the politically 
weatherwise seemed to agree about the true nature 
of the main business in hand. Perhaps a combina- 
tion of figures would do. Uncle Joe Cannon, 
since he likes the scapegoat figure, was to go forth 
into the wilderness with a whopping bale of other 
people’s iniquities on his back. BaLLINGeR was to 
go overboard; the whale for his. ALpRICH was to 
give up the reins of the band-wagon and climb 
down anid out, and the soft-handed Senator Crane 
was to take his place. Here are three metaphors, 
it is true, but they are not mixed; and it will be 
generally admitted that three are none too may 
to meet the needs of the Republican party in its 
present state. More could be excused. 

Rhetorically considered, the scheme of relief was 
passable. But, appareitly, it would not do polit- 
ically. The trouble about killing off Uncle Jor 
Cannon was that, according to the best available 
information, he was already dead. <A repetition of 
his obsequies struck the country as a trifle de trop. 
Besides, Uncle Jor objected. The only thing that 
could be accomplished by such a performance would 
be the assurance it might seem to give that his de- 
mise had the imprimatur of the administration; 
that the President took the position which the late 
Judge E. R. Hoar took in reference to the funeral 
of WrenvdELL Putttirs—* No, I am not going, but 
I approve of it.’ But we fear the Western in- 
surgents responsible for Uncle Jor’s actual polit- 
ical death would have found this support too be- 
lated to be very valuable. They asked for it a 
good while ago, when Uncle Jor was very much 
alive—so much alive that he had not begun kick- 
ing. That, by the way, seems to be distinctly a 
part of his réle as a eorpse. Now that he is dead, 
the victors probably don’t particularly mind _ his 
being so lively, and would probably not value very 
highly the administration’s official recognition of 
the accomplished fact. 

And so, too, with Seeretary BaLuincrer. Besides 
his own objections, it was so long since the charges 
were first brought against him, and the President 
had so long refused to take any action against 
him, that his going overboard at last may not have 
any particularly oil-like effect on the waters. A 
great many people feel that his unfitness for his 
post has been demonstrated, even though his op- 
ponents may have failed to prove him guilty of 
any personal dishonesty or conscious betrayal of 
his trust. People who feel that way would, no 
doubt, like to see some one else in his place. But 
the gain of popularity to the administration by 
now getting rid of him would be, to say the least, 
problematical. We are not sure that what a year 
ago would haye seemed firmness and promptness 
and decision would not now seem vacillation. 

It is the same way with Aupricu. The time 
when the country most strenuously objected to 
him and rose up against him was when he was 
earrying the Payne bill through the Senate. But 
the administration then stood by him and _ the 
Payne bill is law. Now that he has announced 
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his retirement, and the country is gossiping about 
his successor, there could hardly be much gained 
by the administration’s signalizing its acceptance 
of his retirement. If the administration should 
more or less formally recognize Senator CRANE 
as his suecessor, that would be different. That 
would be doing something positive. That would 
be taking a stand, and an important one, for Sen- 
ator CrANr, notwithstanding his reticence and 
softness of movement, has come to represent pretty 
clearly the same things ALprici represented. But 
if the band-wagon is going to keep on in the same 
direction, what’s the use of changing drivers ? 


The Colonel at Home ; 

Hiram Jounsex, generally understood to have 
been the RoosrveLr progressive candidate for 
Governor of California, wins overwhelmingly in 
the Republican primaries, and simultaneously the 
Colonel himself, as the progressive candidate for 
president of his own. New York Republican con- 
vention, is defeated in the State Committee. No 
wonder he feels like going West; but if we were 
called on to give advice to Messrs. Barnes and 
Wooprurr and Wapsworti and the rest of the 
“Old Guard” in New York, we would be against 
taking it for grauted that the trend of public 
opinion in their party is all one way in California 
and all another way hereabouts. They have re- 
buffed the Colonel again, but the progressive senti- 
ment in New York has not yet had its chance to 
show its strength. That it is not strong enough 
in the State Committee to control does not prove 
anything about the present state of mind of the 
mass of Republican voters. Unfortunately, it is 
not even certain that the convention itself will 
represent that state of mind entirely correctly. 
But California and New York, Kansas and Maine, 
are parts of the same country, and people in dif- 
ferent quarters are more likely to move the same 
way than in opposite ways when they move at 
all on the same general issues after a full oppor- 
tunity to think them over. That is true, at any 
rate, of different parts of the North. There may 
be a reaction about the Colonel. People have been 
expecting one a long time. It would be marvellous 
if to the end of the chapter nothing of that sort 
should oceur. But the “ Old Guard’s” antagonism 
to him is hardly a reaction. It is nothing new. 
The “Old Guard” has been having its innings; 
that is all. When the “Old Guard” itself goes 
on trial befere the people things may be different. 


Mr. Bryan at Home 

It is natural to couple the Colonel’s rebuff in 
lis own State, such as it is, with Mr. Bryan’s re- 
buff in his State. Mr. Bryay’s leadership has been 
at times as absolute as the Colonel’s; it has lasted 
longer, and no oftice-holding or, office-distributing 
has helped it out. But there is no comparison in 
the matter of force and decisiveness between the 
two setbacks. It was not a group or clique that 
administered Mr. Bryan’s; it was the overwhelm- 
ing majority of his party in Nebraska. What has 
happened to him there is, therefore, a far stronger 
and plainer indication of declining popularity than 
what has happened to the Colonel in New York. 
The nomination of Hrrcncock over Mrtrcatr, Mr. 
Bryan’s man, for the Senatorship, is taken as 
confirmation and emphasis of the earlier action of 
the State convention about the platform. The 
Nebraska Democrats may have gone farther for a 
special reason than Democrats elsewhere would go 
in the matter of turning Mr. Bryan down, but the 
signs elsewhere seem to read the same way. What- 
ever the Republicans may do, Democrats seem 
plainly inclined to try a new leadership—and not 
so half-heartedly as they did in 1904. The pretty 
steady bettering of their prospects as autumn ap- 
proaches and Republicans still fail to get together 
makes for thoroughness in their reorganizing and 
vigor in their fight. Whatever the chances of 
having a.third party in this country, the chances 
ef again having two parties are much better. 


Mr. Bristow, Mr. Aldrich, and Rubber 

The spectacle of Senator Bristow and Senator 
Avpricu puncturing each other’s rukber tires has 
been not without its measure of edification to the 
public. Mr. Brisrow charged Mr. Atprici with 
being the grandfather of some of Mr. Joun D. 
RockeEFELLER’s grandchildren, with putting up the 
duties on cotton goods when the manufacturers 
did not ask it, with other tariff misdemeanors in 
connection with duties on lead, lead products, and 
woollens, and with raising the duty on certain 
manufactures of rubber from thirty per cent. to 
thirty-five per cent., to the considerable benefit of 
himself as a large participator in the Inter- 
continental Rubber Company. 
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Mr. Aupricu replied that he raised the duty on 
certain manufactures of rubber to oblige the ex- 
perts of the Treasury and avoid a lot of disputes 
and litigations, due to the fact that while the 
duty on these rubber things was thirty per cent. 
the duty on various other manufactures into which 
rubber entered was thirty-five per cent. It sim- 
plified administration to have these closely related 
schedules all alike, and instead of reducing the 
duty on. the other things, as an earnest reviser 
downward would have tried to do, Mr. ALpricH 
put up the tariff on rubber. 

As to the effect on his own interests of the raised 
duty, Mr. Aupricit said the business of his com- 
pany was to produce raw rubber, not to manu- 
facture it; that raw rubber was on the free list, 
and that raising that duty on rubber manufactures 
to thirty-five per cent. did not affect his company 
at all. To which Mr. Bristow retorts that Mr. 
Auprici’s rubber company has charter enough 
to do anything and can manufacture rubber if it 
chooses, and is strong enough to intimidate the 
manufacturers into buying its rubber under peril 
of its competition. That seems hardly a con- 
vincing reply, but it may be better than none and 
of some value to Mr. Bristow in Kansas. 

Mr. Bristow said that Mr. Atpricn’s rubber 
company, after fixing the tariff, put the price of 
rubber up twenty per cent. That also may be 
useful to Mr. Bristow in Kansas. Mr. Abpricit 
says his company hadn’t the power to put up the 
price of rubber.” Hereabouts the idea is favored 
that the large consumption of automobile tires 
has made rubber scarce and put the price up. 
That’s what they tell us. Ordinary golf-balls that 
used to be fifty cents are now sixty-five cents, and 
tennis-balls, we hear, that were thirty-five cents 
are now fifty cents. To be pinched for these 
necessaries is cruel, but the way to make rubber 
cheaper is to raise more rubber, and for that work 
Mr. Avpricu, his co-grandfather’s friends, his son- 
in-law, Mr. Ryan, and other persons that Mr. Bris- 
TOW suspects, are very good hands indeed. 

So there. So far as rubber is concerned, Mr. 
Bristow seems to us to have had only a modified 
and imperfect success in his discussion with Mr. 
Avpricu, though the discussion itself may have 
been useful in turning folks’ minds to tariff de- 
tails. Mr. Brisrow’s allegations about lead and 
lead products, cottons and woollens, have not re- 
ceived, as yet, the benefit of Mr. ALpricn’s ex- 
planations. 


Liquor’s Problem (Perhaps) in Texas 

Governor CAMPBELL’s request for a law prohibit- 
ing liquor-saloons within ten miles of any public 
school in Texas looks interesting. Texas is a large 
State and ten miles doesn’t count for as much 
there as in Rhode Island, but still the law, if 
passed and enforced, will doubtless be more un- 
favorable to saloons than to public education. 

Well, liquor of some sort, or beer, is indispen- 
sable to saloons, but saloons are not indispensable 
to liquor, and if the Governor’s bill passes, and the 
Texas schools do their part toward developing the 
Texas intelligence, no doubt new plans will be 
thought out for the distribution of beverages, and 
a service may thereby be rendered to the whole 
country. 


Mr. Wickersham and the Friar Lands 

It has been averred for some time past that 
sundry friar lands in the Philippines had been 
sold improperly to the Sugar Trust, or to persons 
acting for or in co-operation with the Sugar 
Trust, and that the land sold exceeded in extent 
the acreage of Philippine lands permitted to be sold 
to a single purchaser, and that a legal opinion 
authorizing the sale was rendered by Attorney- 
General Wickersiam, whose disposition to render 
such an opinior was influenced by his recent con- 
nection as partner with the New York law firm 
of CapwaLLaper & Strronc, which had acted as 
counsel for the Sugar Trust in a suit brought 
against it by the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining 
Company. Congressman Martin of Colorado ap- 
pears to have been the chief promulgator of these 
charges, insinuations, and averments, to which 
many newspapers, and our neighbor the World in 
particular, have given space. 

Mr. Wickersiam has apparently borne all these 
imputations upon his official deportment with 
patience and philosophy so long as they came 
from the secular press, but finding traces of them 
in the Churchman, the official organ. as he-ealls it, 


_of the Church with which he is connected, he has 


communicated to that journal a protest and a 
statement of his connection with the transactions 
in question. His opinion, delivered to the Secre- 
tary of War last December, was that the act of 








duly 1, 1902, limiting the amount of land in the 
Philippines that can be acquired by individuals 
and corporations, did not apply to the friar lands 
—the lands, that is, which were bought by our 
government from the religious orders. In this 
opinion he followed, he says, the construction 
placed on Section 15 of the act of July 1, 1902, 
by the Philippine Commission, when W. H. Tart, 
Luxe Wricut, Henry C. Ibe, and James F. 
SMITH were on it, and by the law officers of the 
Philippine government. That construction, Mr. 
WIcKERSHAM believes, has “never been questioned 
by any one having any responsible official or pro- 
fessional relation to the subject.” Following that 
construction, the director of these lands recom- 
mended to the Philippine government to pass 
laws removing the restriction on the amount of 
friar land a single purchaser could buy, and it 
was done, as is recorded in the report of the 
Philippine Commission for 1908—that is, before 
the present administration began to do business. 
Of these various decisions and actions Mr. WIcKErR- 
SHAM observes: 


A more careful consideration of the question, since 
the discussion raised with respect to it, has satisfied 
me that no other conclusion is possible as sound statu- 
tory construction than that which the members of the 
Philippine Commission, the law officers of the Philip- 
pine government, and the chief law officer of the 
Federal government have reached. . . . With the policy 
of the War Department respecting the disposition of 
these lands I have no concern.. On the question of 
law involved I have expressed my opinion, which I be- 
lieve to be sound. 


Read the “Congressional Record” 

In the course of his letter to the Churchman, 
Mr. WickersHAm reproaches that paper for not 
looking up in the Cengressional Record the’ official 
denial of the statements made about him by 'Con- 
gressman Martin, which he sent to Congress. All 
the information necessary to form an intelligent 
opinion on the friar-lands matter was on record, 
he says, in the Record or in various House docu- 
ments or House reports which he enumerates, and 
he thinks the Churchman should have looked 
them up. Unhappily, the habit of reading the 
Congressional Record is not so prevalent as it 
ought to be, even among journalists who aspire 
to keep tab on what is going on. The Record is 
not bad reading. Often it is lively and interesting, 
and it is always easy to choose with a skimming 
eye what is worth examination. But the habit 
of giving it daily attention in its season, and of 
keeping it on file for reference, is the habit only 
of specialists, and not all the newspapers even 


seem to keep suck specialists employed, and give , 


them space to record the results of their researches. 
Accusation seems to be much more lively reading 
and much better news material than exculpation. 
Who accuses boldly and with picturesque insinua- 
tion and detail gets head-lines on the front page, 
but explanaticn and denial are too apt to hide in 
a corner in small type. 


Mr. Byrne’s Suggestion 

Lawyer James Byrnu, of New York, in begin- 
ning an address last June before the State Bar 
Association of North Carolina, recalled how 
TIAMILTON, Mapison, and Jay had argued in the 
newspapers for the Constitution, suggested that 
the lawyers and the newspapers might often work 
together for good, and proposed. “ that the news- 
papers give a column every day to an explanation 
by lawyers of legislation pending in Congress or 
the State Legislatures, and that lawyers accept 
this gift.” That is, in a way, what Mr. Wicker- 
sHAM has done for the Churchman, and if it were 
done oftener it might not be so necessary to have 
readers of the Congressional Record. 

But would the lawyers do it? And if they did, 
would their pieces be read? 

It has been remarked as greatly creditable to 
the generation of Americans who adopted the 
Constitution that they had the mental fibre to 
read the Federalist and weigh its arguments. 
Doubt has been expressed. that we have now 
any considerable body of readers who would do 
the like. We believe, though, that the lawyers’ 
column in the newspapers, if it was, as Mr. Byrne 
suggests, “a place sacred to truth, and truth 
calmly, patiently, and simply uttered,” would get 
all the attention it deserved—much when it was 
worth much, less when it was less deserving. 
There are many readers of every paper who want 
to know the truth and will: make due effort to 
learn it. The trouble would be to get lawyers 
capable of putting the calm and sacred truth into 
their column, There are none too many: who can 
do it, and, as a rule. they are busy men, hard- 
worked, and highly paid. 
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Negroes in Conference 

It is hard to see how any one, no matter what 
his view of the negro race or the race question, can 
help approving such an organization as the league 
of negro business men or wishing success to its 
work. One may, of course, hold that mere ma- 
terial progress is not the only thing the race and 
its friends ought to aim at—that is not even the 
thing which ought to be set first among the things 
desirable. But one can hardly hold that it is nof 
desirable; one can hardly deny that it is the means 
by which most of the other desirable things are to 
be attained. It is certainly, therefore, a safe line 
Booker Wasuincron and his associates are work- 
ing on, and they show good sense in their methods, 
a good knowledge of the people they are trying to 
advance, and a good knowledge of the actual con- 
ditions of their practical problem. Mutual help, 
racial self-dependence, and esprit de corps—these 
are things the negro race in this country needs; 
and such gatherings as that of the negro business 
men in New York last week, and those held regu- 
larly at Hampton and Tuskegee, are perfectly sen- 
sible efforts toward these ends. They are all mainly 
experience meetings—< clearing-houses of experi- 
ence,” as Dr. WASHINGTON put it. Reporting prog- 
ress in this way makes for progress. It helps to 
make generally known what can be accomplished 
by negroes, to make plain the lines of least resist- 
ance, the practicable avenues. It makes, too, for 
sympathy. and heartening, to which negroes are, 
as a rule, exceptionally responsive. And it gives 
the most effective kind of emphasis to the lesson 
which the best friends of the race are most anxious 
to have it thoroughly learn: the lesson, namely, 
that to do all sorts of common things well pays the 
black man as well as the white man; that good 
work of many kinds is in demand from black men 
as well as from white men. 


Canada or the South? 

A telegram from Washington lately announced 
that the tide of American emigration to the 
Canadian Northwest has not merely ebbed, but 
is actually setting in the opposite direction—that 
is to say, toward our own Southwestern States. 
This is important if true; and the only reason for 
doubting its truth is that it méans such a great 
change from the tendencies of the past. Hitherto 
the lower South, though anxious for immigrants 
of white races, has had little success in attracting 
them. It offered them things that usually at- 
tract immigrants—cheap land, occupation, a mild 
climate, conditions under which it does not cost 
much to live. But they would not come. The 
other day, speaking before an immigration con- 
vention in Mississippi, President Fintey of the 
Southern Railway remarked that while almost 
precisely three-quarters of a million immigrants 
landed in this country in the fiseal yedr 1909, and 
while nearly a quarter of a million of them settled 
in New York alone, Mississippi got only three 
hundred and nineteen! Yet it is indisputable that 
Mississippi, with a population of less than forty 
to the square mile, is more in need of immigrants 
than New York, and has more room for them. 
Of course the race situation in the South is at the 
bottom of the trouble. Foreigners fear that they 
will be brought in competition with the negroes 
or put in their places. So do native Americans, 
who might otherwise be attracted. It is*well, there- 
fore, to point out, as President Fixury does, that 
the South now offers occupations in which neither 
of these things will happen; that there are a num- 
ber of Northern communities, and others made 
up of Europeans, already established there; that 
it is quite possible, therefore, for immigrants of 
both classes to establish themselves and work out 
careers with little or no contact with the negroes 
and little or no trouble on account of the race 
question. Neither, as President Firyury also ex- 
plains, is the South any longer a one-crop country; 
and that is a consideration likely to appeal to the 
Western farmer and farmer’s boy, hitherto obsessed 
with the notion that farming in the South meant 
growing cotton alone. 


A Great and Gallant Woman 

Frorence NIGHTINGALE—nomen clarum. Dead 
on August 13th in her ninety-first year. It was 
back in the days before the Civil War that her 
picture hung on the walls of many American 
houses, and in some that have lasted, it still hangs. 
After the Crimean War she and the Queen were 
the most popular women in England. She passed 
into invalidism and retirement years ago, but 
never lost the admiration of her people and of all 
civilized people. It is notable that so famous a 
woman, whose achievements were so important 
and remarkable, should have been so feminine. 
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One thinks of her always as a gentlewoman, and 
reads of the sweetness of her disposition; and yet 
her great reputation in the Crimean War was won 
by hard fighting against ignorance and blockhead 
prejudice. She was not only a great administrator, 
but a great overecomer. When she came home 
from the Crimea the British people gave her a 
great welcome and a fund of fifty thousand pounds. 
She kept the welcome, but she had a sutticient 
fortune of her own, and the fund went te found 
a school for nurses. 

Miss NiguTINGALE must have had _ intelligent 
parents. Nowadays the processes of the education 
of girls are constantly discussed, and there is in- 
terest in noticing by what training any particu- 
larly fine woman came to her development. We 
read of Miss NIGHTINGALE that at seventeen she 
was a good scholar in science, the classics, mathe- 
matics and standard literature, was a fair artist, 
a clever musician, and an excellent linguist. The 
next year she met Enizanerin Fry, the prison re- 
former, and caught a touch of her spirit. Then 
for nine years she went to the continent every year 
with her family, and spent her time studying 
nursing sisterhoods in various cities. In 1851, or 
thereabouts, she studied nursing in Germany and 
later in Paris, and.eame home with damaged health 
to rest. Presently she took charge of a decrepit 
hospital and made it efficient, and when the 
Crimean War came along and the hospital fatali- 
ties beeame intolerable, she was a trained woman 
ready for a great work. 

Three years ago King Epwarp sent her the 
Order of Merit, a high distinction. Two years ago 
the freedom of the City of London was conferred 
upon her. There is pleasant evidence in that of 
the length of the British memory. We read that 
“she was ever an earnest advocate of equal rights 
(and votes) for women.” Her family name was 
really Snore. Her father, born Snore, took the 
name of NIGHTINGALE, along with an estate, from 
a maternal uncle. There have been Suaws in this 
country, both men and women, with qualities not 
unlike hers, and derived, conceivably, from a 
common ancestry. 


Mayor Gaynor’s Advertisement 

Apropos of Mayor Gaynor’s escape the Spring- 
field Republican says: 

There is no political asset, probably, equal in senti- 
mental potency to a narrow escape from death by the 
hand of an assassin. Had CArsAr recovered from the 
weund inflicted by Brutus, his power in Rome would 
have been even more nearly absolute than before. Had 
President McKINLEy’s wound been healed and his life 
saved, his influence in the government would have 
been entirely irresistible, probably, during the rest of 
his term. 

The statistics of the final careers of American 
statesmen who escaped assassination are not full 
enough to support generalizations. SUMNER sur- 
vived Brooks’s cane, and we suppose the assault 
strengthened him more politically than it damaged 
him physically, though the physical damage was 
severe and lasting. That, however, was not a case 
of attempted assassination. Mayor Gaynor has 
been enormously advertised all over this land and 
the rest of the world by being shot as he was. He 
didn’t need the advertisement at present, and prob- 
ably feels that it was mighty dear at the price. 
What he needs is health, strength, and poise and 
vigor of mind, and we wish he may soon recover all 
of them. Given them, he is likely to advertise 
himself to better purpose and quite as effectively, 
by steady work in his difficult job. 


Dr. Hadley as a Railroad Specialist 

President Hap.ry seems still to have under con- 
sideration the chairmanship of the commission to 
investigate railroad stocks and bonds and recom- 
mend a plan for bringing the issues of such securi- 
ties under Federal supervision. It was in the 
papers that he had been to Beverly to decline, 
and came away to take further thought about it. 

A Yale professor who was asked whether Dr. 
Haptey had come to his own in becoming presi- 
dent of Yale, said, Yes, unless it was considered 
that he would have been more valuable to the 


‘country as an expert in the law and regulation 


of railroads than as the head of a great university. 
The professor considered that Dr. TTApLey’s grasp 
of the subject of the relations of the railroads to 
the country was very exceptional, and that that 
subject promised to become so important that it 
might be questioned whether a first-rate expert in 
it could be spared for any other duties whatever. 
Tt is true, no doubt, that the development of Dr. 
THAp.ey as a railroad specialist has been checked 
by the pressure of other work, but his mind will 
still be rated as one of those most fit to be em- 
ployed on such a task as the President has offered 
him. 



































































































A Certain Modern Affectation 


THERE are as many whims and fashions in manner 
of thinking as in that of dressing, and we are just 
emerging from one of the most dangerous and foolish 
of mental modes.” It can, perhaps, best be summed up 
as that prevalent notion, pretty well spread over the 
whole world now, but indigenous to the States, that 
one thing is just as good as another, and that intel- 
lectual training is hardly worth while. Examples of 
this way of thinking are found on every hand, from 
the little grammar-school girl in the public library 
who would willingly and without timidity assure 
BARRETT WENDELL, for example, that he had better 
read Rosa NovucuettTe Cary for style, to the young 
Virginia professor who, going to Italy for the first 
time, refused to read BERENSON on the ground that 
he wanted to trust to his own unguided taste in 
the matter of pictures. One wonders why he should 
not trust to his own unguided inspiration to cut gems 
or to play the violin solos in a BEETHOVEN concerto. 
The one is just as difficult as the other. 

There is no doubt but that the too-prevalent notion 
that training does not count and that one thing is 
as good as another, and a spontaneous, cursory judg- 
ment as valuable as one that is trained, goes far to 
answer for the debased state of American literary 
production to-day. If you are unwilling to undergo 
the discipline and the training required for knowl- 
edge, pretend there is no best and worst; ignore 
standards; act as if taste came of its own accord and 
without work; show scorn of all conscious effort. 

But the truth, as Croven points out in a little 
poem, is stable, though we slip. The austere fact re- 
mains that only after one has mastered the traditions 
of an art, after one has become acquainted with the 
historic background of a subject, has the individual 
judgment weight and value. Easy writing, as GEORGE 
MEREDITH pointed out, is hard reading. Lightly 
formed opinions are ephemeral. The inroads of 
business with its quick means to easy ends, and of 
science with its over-emphasis of the detached and 
concrete facts—these inroads upon art and learning 
have been destructive, but there are signs on every 
hand that the day of judgment is approaching. ‘The 
editor tells his contributor, “Thank heaven the day 
of the three-volume novel and two-paged editorial is 
gone by.” True, it is easier for the editor to put in 
bits of thoughts, but scraps and patches of discon- 
nected thinking are painful to the disciplined reader. 
The mind fed on such stuff must be in about the same 
condition of diseased ferment as a stomach fed on 
sugar-plums taken every half-hour during the night 
and day. 

The truth is, this busy world—as the phrase has 
it—has no business to be so busy that it ignores 
beauty, leisure, and learning. It may quite easily 
grow to be so hurried that life will not be worth 
living. A mad rush from place to place, a_ hasty 
grabbing of a bit here and a scrap there, do not 
make for happiness or beauty. 

It is interesting in the current Atlantic to find 
three essays, all dealing with long, slow processes of 
culture. Perhaps no warning more devoutly needed 
than Mr. CHAPMAN’s essay on “ Learning” has been 
published for a long time. ‘* Expressiveness,” he says, 
“ follows literacy,” and once more he points out, what 
perhaps is never quite sufficiently realized, that 
SHAKESPEARE, far from being one of those ready 
linnets, who sang “in numbers because numbers 
came,” was the great example of a_ tremendous 
student and reader. His borrowings are the marvel 
of the learned world, and as scholarship grows and 
more obscure sources are revealed, we only find how 
wide was SHAKESPEARE’s swathe, how profound his 
erudition, 


Again, Professor Manarry, in his recently pub-- 


lished Lowe tt lectures (1908-1909), on ‘* What Have 
the Greeks Done for Modern Civilization?” points out 
that the chief and most remarkable feature of Greek 
poetry, the one which permeates all Greek poetry from 
Homer to TneEocritvs, is “ that their work was care- 
fully studied and in no sense the mere spontaneous 
outpouring of the heart.” The Greek despised what 
we call untutored genius. ‘‘ We hear talk, indeed, of 
divine madness,” writes Professor MAnarry, “and 
of the inspiration of the Muses, but so far as we 
know, they never inspired an ignorant man _ nor 
taught an educated man to violate the traditions of 
his school.” Greek poetry, like all great English 
poetry that has outlived a generation, is elaborately 
artistic: the outgrowth of a definitely planned and 
trained learning, begun usually under happy auspices 
in the nursery. The Greek poets expended fastidious 
‘are upon purifying their art from the dross and 
clay of every-day speech. The same may be said of 
the great English poets, of SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, 
SHELLEY, SWINBURNE. Art lives not by substance 
alone, but by the form that noble substance takes. 

It is fair to say the ends of journalism and litera- 
ture are opposed. The chief end of journalism is to 
set down the simple annals of the day, to make a 
record of fact, tersely, for the use of the world at 
large. It is the rough material of literature, the 
chronicle of life. Literature, even to-day, remains an 
art; a sacred art, retaining all the high solaces and 
noble exactions of a matter removed from the sphere 
of our sordid, every-day life. Just because it is diffi- 
cult, demands an austere preparation, a devout. serv- 
ice, it also confers the great consolations, and, like 
religion itself, it relieves a man of himself by opening 
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his vision to the splendors of the historic pageant 
of life, modulating “the master tones which have a 
droning preponderance in his scale,” giving him the 
alleviating sense that, however painful the immediate 
limitations of his personal destiny, he, too, is in “ the 
calm and proud procession of eternal things.” 





Correspondence 


PARENTS AND THE STATE 
TRENTON, N. J., August 8, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—!t was with great pleasure that I read, a few 
moments ago, your very excellent comments upon 
“Parenis and the State” in your issue of July 30, 
1910. Being interested along certain lines that make 
me more or less of a student of what really con- 
stitutes parental duty, the article and the two which 
followed it interested me particularly. 

While not wishing to take exception to the opinions 
upon this subject expressed in the World, the St. 
Louis Republican, or your own sheet, it occurs to me 
that each of the three writers of the articles which 
appeared in their and your columns failed to attach 
proper significance to the fact that the State is to a 
greater or less extent exerting its influence in behalf 
of the children. 

To be brief, neither of these writers seems to have 
considered the close relationship of divorce, insanity, 
and laxity of parental control to the scarcity of the 
“ flat-backed, sturdy sort” of lad. Nor have they set 
forth with the frankness which should characterize 
their writings that the State is taking hold of the 
boy for the same reason that the asylum authorities 
are taking hold of the elders. 

The State has stepped in because it believed it had 
to. The State balks Nature in attempting to usurp 
parental prerogative, and for this reason it will not 
accomplish the desired end. Its action, however, has 
not been altogether without good, for it has served 
to awaken in the fathers and the mothers a desire to 
know what is wrong and to educate themselves to a 
comprehension of the exigencies of the age. It is 
time for such education. _ 

During the last thirty years we have degenerated. 
No longer may we be ealled a nation of hysterics. 
We are a nation of degenerates. This hurts. It is 
good that it does. If realization of it did not bring 
pain it would do little good to write it. 

The stoop-shouldered, studious, bespectacled lad does 
not belong to the age of strenuous existence. He be- 
longs to the age of degeneration. He should not be 
hailed with delight. He should not be exalted as a 
type. He should not be pitied. He should not be 
scorned. 

He should be brought face to face with the prob- 
lems that confront him as they seldom confronted the 
sturdy lad, and taught how to live properly, for he is 
heir probably to more hereditary taints and, there- 
fore, more limitations, than is the sturdy lad. Either 
the father or the mother, if not both, of the “ boy of 
to-day ” is morally weak, mentally unsound. 

His father may be a drinker, a heavy ~smoker, a 
dope fiend, a gambler, a lover of eroticism as ex- 
pressed in poetry, prose, music, or painting, a religious 
fanatic, a money king, or a crooked politician. *He 
may be any one of a thousand other things—if his 
child is stoop-shouldered, squint-eyed, lop-eared, hare- 
lipped, or deformed in any way and owes its physical 
defects to the inheritance of its father, that father 
is a degenerate. 

If its mother be purse-proud, haughty, ultra in her 
tastes, the wearer of an exaggerated coiffure or many 
jewels, bent upon displaying her physical charms to 
such an extent that she brightens up her complexion 
with paint, pencils her eyebrows, dyes her hair, or 
indulges otherwise in the artificial, she is a hysteric 
at least, and the hysteric has much in common with 
the degenerate. In the fashionable sets of our larger 
cities we can find few younger women who are not 
degenerates. 

Society women anxious to defend themselves against 
the attacks of those who claim that the use of tobacco 
among women is demoralizing point to their grand- 
mothers, who were not infrequently seen with a pipe 
in the mouth. Were the women of to-day to smoke 
natural leaf in a pipe it would signify much less. 

It is the craze for power, sensation, innovation, and 
the unnatural that is responsible for the ‘“ new lad.” 
The parental chase for the pot of gold at the rain- 
bow’s end has depleted the powers, ravished the nerv- 
ous system, and so deprived the brain of its due that 
the offspring is weak and unhealthy. 

If the parents will give up the chase and resign 
themselves to a sensible pursuit of happiness they 
will have more time for the boy and the girl, the 
State will soon relinquish its grasp on the child, and 
within a few generations we will need neither insane 
asylums nor jails. 

I am, sir, 
Husert R. Kron. 


SHOULD WE PAY INTEREST ON MONEY? 
ScHoor oF ARTs, 
Sypney, N. S. W., June 29, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The prominence given to the question of finan- 
cial reform by HArpPER’s WEEKLY emboldens one who 
has given some thought to the subject to also express 
an opinion. : . 

So far, there seems to. be a reluctance to touch upon 
what many still believe to be the principal cause of 
the present, and the coming, trouble, namely, that 
usury which had its origin in the old idea and fear 
that brute force would dominate the world unless cir- 
cumvented by intellectual cunning. ‘The discoursers, 
while skilfully diagnosing the case, studiously avoid 
touching upon this most vital point, hoping, perhaps, 
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to overcome its evil propensities by experimental pal- 
liatives. 

Of course our expert financiers don’t want any of 
this kind of talk, and they mostly aeprecate any dis- 
cussion of the subject, which might imply the necessity 
for a more drastic reform than they are inclined to 
concede, and their attitude is easily understood when 
we consider that most of their experience has been 
acquired under the erroneous, although more or less 
honest, belief that the premises upon which modern 
finance is based is sound and settled for all time, and 
they have no time to give a thought to the possibility 
of their being otherwise. But to show that there is 
a probability of their being otherwise I will instance 
the following. If I, by honest or dishonest methods, 
acquire wealth, provided I have not been legally de- 
tected in my dishonesty, the law as it now stands per- 
mits me to place that wealth as a perpetual trust fund 
—whether for personal or public projects matters not 
—and jt is presumable that the labor of many honest 
men will, in the course of time, he required in order 
to earn the income necessary to the carrying out of 
such projects. Is this sound and. just? Again, place 
a gold-miner and a farmer side by side; in a given 
year the farmer raises foodstuffs, say, to the amount 
of $5,000; in the same period the miner raises gold 
to the amount of $5,000. Now mark the different 
results of two equal terms of labor. In all probability 
the produce of the farmer is consumed and disappears 
within the following twelve months; but the results 
of the miner’s efforts are permitted, by law, to con- 
tinue for all time, even though the gold itself should 
be entirely worn away by constant transference, the 
figures by which it was represented, by compound 
interest, may go on increasing and multiplying for ever 
and ever. Is this equitable justice? In the foregoing 
instances I have purposely refrained from following 
the subtle ramifications invented by man to obscure 
the simple truth, for they do not in any essential affect 
the fundamental injustice of usury in all its forms, 
of this we may rest assured. 

A world’s cancerous growth, which usurious financial 
methods are responsible for, cannot be removed with- 
out much probing and some pain, but at least we 
should be brave enough to have the facts stated, even 
though we may still reject the necessary remedies; 
and it is difficult to understand—bearing in mind the 
increasing tendency to perpetuate trust moneys—how 
men who think can talk and act as if they believed 
our present financial system can be continued in- 
definitely. We are all being drawn into a vicious 
circle, where, very soon, every man will be striving 
to bring his brother under bondage. By the fruits 
already appearing we should know this. 

A great wrong has been done in permitting a system 
which, in a great measure, has been responsible for the 
paralysis of older civilizations to become engrafted 
upon the younger generations. A possible remedy for 
the evil would be a gradual but continuous reduction 
of the interest rate until its final extinction. Believ- 
ing that long before this was reached, the benefits 
would have become so apparent that the final ex- 
tinction- would be greatly accelerated. 

This method would deprive none of that which was 
rightfully theirs, whilst the relief to the whole would 
be incalculable. 

I am, sir, 
AYA. 


Je believe the Mohammedan religion prohibits the 
We bel the Mol 1 lig prohibits tl 
payment of interest for the use of money. There is. 
then, no trouble in Jearning what benefits will result 
from the innovation our correspondent suggests.— 
Eprtor. 





Republican Lullaby 


Husu, my little insurgent child. 

Cease thy shrieks and thy wailings wild; 
Hush, and listen thy slumber song, 

Thou who knowest not right from wrong— 
Come, my child, to the slumber craft; 
Lulled to rest by good Nursey Taft: 


Hush thee, hush thee, lul-lullaby! 

Close that eye 

Which winketh awry! 
And this shall allure thee to slumber serene: 
“The very best tariff bill we’ve ever seen!” 


Peace, my weanie, do not insurge! 

Do not splutter and sprawl and splurge; 
Tut! Don’t strike at thy nursey’s cheek! 
List the charm that my voice shall speak. 
There, now, there! Art thou going daft? 
Hark to the croon of thy Nursey Taft: 


Lul-ah-lul-ah-lul-lullaby! 

Schedules high? 

Fie, O fie! 
Now this shall enchant thee to sleep at last: 
“The very best tariff bill we’ve ever passed!” 


Ah! My laddie, my precious prize! 

Let the sandman shut up your eyes— 
Yes, and let him shut up your mouth! 
You’re searing people from north to south. 
Hush, my lambie! One time thou laughed 
And cooed with glee at thy Nursey Taft. 


Lul-lullaby! 

Do not ery. 

Me—Oh—my! 

Listen, and don’t be so naughty-bad; 

“THE VERY BEST TARIFF BILI. WE’VE EVER HAD!” 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 


Lullaby-low. 
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“HERE’S WHERE I LEAVE YOU, BOYS. MEET YOU AGAIN IN MASSACHUSETTS” 


DRAWN BY E— W. KEMBLE 




















Charley Boston, chief strategist of the 
On Leong Tong. He objects to cameras 


HEN the dog-days come around and 
news is slack the New York city 
editor calls to his desk the cleverest 
necromancer of pretty phrases on his 
staff and says to him: 

“Mr. Screamer, things are run- 
ning pretty slow this afternoon. Do 
vou remember that Bow Kum case 
up in Chinatown last fall? Well, 
it isn’t settled vet. Get up there and get in touch 
with some of those On Leong highbinders and _ let’s 
have.a little color story. Let it run for all you can 
get.” 

Mr. Sereamer, being one who knows to a nicety the 
pace and carrying power of his gift of imagination, and 
who has, moreover, a subtle understanding of the 
psychology of the city editor, goes to the office 
“ morgue,” or clipping-cabinet, and gets down the en- 
velope containing all the stories of all the tragedies 
and comedies of Chinatown that have been written 
since that triangle of mean streets off the Bowery first 
housed an abiding mystery. Mr. Screamer reads three 
or four of the most recent clippings about the slave 
girl Bow Kum. ‘Then the discerning reporter goes out 
to collect his thoughts on a walk up Broadway or over 
a tall celery vase with a beaded top, comes back to 
his typewriter, and taps out a little color story—just 
such a one as the city editor wants—and the litera- 
ture on the war between the tongs is enriched by one 
more contribution. 

The imaginative reporter knows, the city editor who 
likes his story knows, that there is but one mustard 
seed of truth in all the garden of poppy fancies set 
forth in the next morning’s column. But beth argue 
that the Chinatown eycle of myth is strong, else why 
the “ rubber-neck ” wagons that pound the night pave- 
ments of Pel] and Mott streets, laden to the high poop 
with out-of-town folk bent on the pleasurable sensation 
of goose-flesh and awful tremors’ And—ample and 
permanent protection—what Constant Reader can write 
to the managing editor that this is all rubbish? So 
there you have an epitome of the New York Chinatown 
legend, 

Gambling was the genesis of the first fight between 
the tongs, and gambling continues to-day, complicated 
as the original tssue has been by side feuds and un- 
equal seores of revenge, the proper cause of sudden 
death in Mott and Pell streets. None ot these games 
is heavy; in fact there are few games in Chinatown 
that are half as steep as the daily afternoon bridge 
game of the brokers at a certain up-town hotel. <A 
laundry-man may come in from Elizabethport, New 
Jersey, with seventy-five cents in his blouse pocket 
besides a return ticket, and he will have a Saturday 
night at the Smiling Spring Sunshine Club that will 
lift his spirits through all the ensuing steamy week. 
Yet there used to be many sleek young Chinamen who 
bucked the tiger and -wore diamonds; professional 
gamblers and constitutional toughs they were. Their 
day passed, however, when the Hip Sings and On 
Iwongs fought each other to a standstill to settle the 
control of the gambling privilege and the interests 
which were the gauge of battle waned as a result, 

By a strange freak of circumstance the first farming 
of the gambling privilege in New York was done by a 
once holy band of crusaders, the Chee Kung tong. <A 
slant-eyed genius of fate willed it in a capricious 
moment that the descendants of some outraged Con- 
fucian monks of the Middle Kingdom, sworn to wreak 
a strictly Chinese vengeance upon the rulers of China, 
should come to this far country and sow the seeds that 
were to bear bullets in a quick harvest. Up ‘at No. 16 
Pell Street there is a dingy sign over a door, written 
in English seript, “ Chee Kung Fong.” Because some 
careless tramp painter had slipped an extra black 
mark under the bar of the letter T, not a weaver of 
red Chinatown tales in the thickest of tong battles had 
spotted this home of the father of all the tongs, first 
source of Chinatown’s abiding feud, and it was not 
until Guy Main, who is a thoroughly Americanized 
Chinese and interpreter in the criminal courts, told 
the writer of the existence of this organization and its 
past activities that a gap in the erazy puzzle of China- 
town poli@ics could be stopped. Here is Guy Main’s 
story of the beginning of the Chee Kung tong: 





JUSTICE IN NEW YORK’S 
YELLOW TRIANGLE 


By 


Robert Wells Ritchie 


More than two hundred years ago there was a revolt 
against Manchu rule in the Middle Kingdom. The 
local Taotai and his soldiers were at first overwhelmed 
by, the rebels and things looked black for the Manchus. 
Then when new troops failed to put down the rebellion 
a band of stalwart Confucian monks, whose right 
hands were as cunning at hefting the sword as at 
turning the prayer-wheel, took place with the im- 
perial troops and began to mow down swathes of rebels. 
The uprising was put down under their leadership and 
they went back to their monasteries. Then the Manchu 
government thought to reward these holy crusaders. 
Gifts of lands, of money, and political preferment were 
offered. The fighting monks refused them all, saying 
that they expected no reward. With truly Oriental 
reasoning the lords of that land deduced the suspicion 
that since a monk wouldn’t accept riches he must have 
something up the sleeve of his sanctified habit. So the 
imperial troops whom they had recently led to victory 
were turned against the monks, many of them were 
killed, their monasteries were razed, and the few who 
survived were hunted out of the country. 

Then gathered that remnant and swore themselves 
and their children’s children to the single purpose of 
driving the Manchus off the throne. The Chee Kung 
tong was thus born. It hedged itself about .with a 
formula of dreadful oaths and a symbolical ritual. 
It spread through all of the Middle Kingdom and 
























Tom Lee, president emeritus of the On Leong 
Tong, formerly “Mayor of Chinatown” 


tain made sure that there was and reported to the in- 
spector. Then came the first tentative steps of pro- 
hibition, followed logically by the first overtures for 
protection. The mean balance, in terms of gold, was 
most naturally reached: The “ p’liceyman” bought 
diamonds for his wife’s ears, the captain acquired a 
brown-stone front, the inspector, gilt-edged stocks in 
the Street—and more games opened in Chinatown. 

But the system could not work without a responsible 
intermediary- between gamblers and police. Schedules 
must be set, payments made promptly, wildeat clubs 
outside the pale suppressed. The Chee Kung tong 
stepped into the gap and for many years the tong was 
the gambling trust of Chinatown. It did not neces- 
sarily own any games as an organization; but it owned 
exclusively the right to grant letters patent of marque 
and reprisal to all pirates who wished to take their 
brothers’ money across the gaming-table. The tong, 
being officially empowered by the police, collected all 
protection money, took out its percentage, and turned 
over the rest as the purchase price of immunity. 

A police lieutenant still in active service and pos- 
sessed of a fitting’ sense of what is proper in graft, 
does not hesitate to unbosom himself to his friends in 
occasional reminiscences of what he calls “the good 
old days of Bill Devery and honest graft.” This lieu- 
tenant was on the Chinatown squad in the heyday of 
the “system’s” business in gambling franchises. He 

















The younger set of the Four Brothers Society outside their fighting headquarters 


South China and to this day, so says Guy Main, the 
Chee Kung tong is at the bottom of-every revolt 
against the Peking government. 

But when the Chee Kung tong came to New York in 
the early days of Chinatown it was swerved from its 
lofty purpose by the exigencies of pressing opportuni- 
ties. That was twenty years ago, when Mott, Doyers, 
and Pell streets first began to blossom with the exotic 
colors of the East. As more Chinese moved in more 
gambling games opened. The local “ p’liceeyman” be- 
gan to report to his captain that he thought there 
was gambling going on among the “ Chinks”’; the cap- 
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used to take bolts of silk home to his wife whenever 
she needed them, but, what was more an earnest of soft 
old age, he used to take a regular weekly dot of Chinese 
gamblers’ protection money to the savings-bank. 
Lieutenant Bill—and that isn’t his real name—remem- 
bers the schedule of blood-money rates that used to 
obtain when the Chee Kung tong held the undisputed 
place as entrepreneur of the gambling interests. This 
was $17.50 a week from each game—and at one time 
there were two hundred games viséd by the tong and 
recognized by the police. Lieutenant Bill says that 
$3,500 weekly toll was net, so far as the police were 
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concerned; he does not know how much more each 
game, paid to the Chee Kung tong as middleman’s per- 
centage. 

In the nature of things this heavy drain on the 
gamblers and consequent fattening of the Chee Kungs 
could not continue indefinitely. The economic reaction 
came when through some sharp politics, unwhispered 
beyond the tight-lipped walls of Chinatown, Tom Lee, 
at the head of the On Leong tong, appeared to dispute 
the supremacy of the monks’ avengers. Just how the 
On Leong sprang up, whether through a schism in the 
Chee Kung tong or organized from among the dis- 
gruntled gamblers, only Chinatown knows. At any 
rate, here was competition in the field, and for the 
first time the Chinese ventured on the daring game 
which they have so successfully played since—that of 
American politics. Here was the first dropping of the 
bars of Chinese exclusiveness, forced through the exi- 
gencies of a desperate situation. 

Tom Lee is a wise old man who has a beard like 
that of a sage on a Nanking willow-ware ginger-jar, a 
calm eye with just a suggestion of diffidence in the 
droop of the lids. He lives with a white wife and his 
children in a Harlem flat, but that is almost the entire 
outward evidence of Tom Lee’s concession to Occi- 
dental custom. He is much more at home in his blouse 
and slippers behind the counter of one of the many 
stores on Mott Street in which he holds partnerships. 
Tom Lee was first president of the On Leongs. Some- 
how—and here again Chinatown is silent—the On 
Leongs wrested the majority of the gambling con- 
cessions from the Chee Kung tong without much 
trouble. If there were any bullets fired the world 
beyond Mott Street did not know why and the quarrel 
remained secret. Just as the On Leongs got the whip 
hand the fruits of their victory were considerably re- 
duced because the old police system was swept away 
with the union of New York’s boroughs under a new 
charter. In the sweeping of a new broom Chinatown 
was not overlooked, and the police had to go through 
the motions of shutting down on the gambling. Yet 
the On Leongs must have continued to reap an enviable 
profit, for suddenly entered upon the scene of China- 
os polities Mock Duck, the cherubiec, and the Hip 
Sings. 

If the sprawling ideographs that sound Mock Duck’s 
name could be jigsawed into segments and rearranged 
they would assuredly spell Niccolo Machiavelli. 

Mock Duck has a boyish, rounded face, frankly 
smiling always. His gentle voice and soft manners are 
those of the most devout missionary boy. There is 
humility in his every gesture and guileless innocence 
radiates from his presence. Mock Duck used to be 
one of the younger set in the On Leong tong and is 
now as always an inveterate gambler. But even as 
Tom Lee had looked upon the easy money of the Chee 
Kung tong and felt envy, so now Mock Duck beheld 
the fatness of Tom Lee, and in his simple soul he took 
counsel with his conscience and decided that Tom Lee 
was a wicked man. This was just at the time, in the 
early part of 1905, when Dr. Parkhurst’s Society for 
the Prevention of Crime was ranging Manhattan Island 
on crusades and embarrassing police inspectors and 
captains mightily. Mock Duck, remembering how Tom 
Lee had gone out among the Gentiles and found a good 
friend, went to Dr. Parkhurst and’ told him of the 
great wickedness of Tom Lee and the On Leong 
gamblers’ protection syndicate. Dr. Parkhurst and his 
raiders listened to the story of this noble Chinese 
youth who had the good of the city at heart; then 
straightway something dropped in Chinatown. 

First came raids by the Parkhurst society; then 
the captain of the precinct, seeing himself put “in 
bad,” began to raid “dens of vice” wherein nothing 
more serious than friendly domino games were in 
progress. Doors were smashed, and the clang of the 
Black Maria grew a familiar sound. But always it 
was the On Leongs that were pounded. Then one night 
during the performance of The Viceroy’s Seventeen 
Sons, All Virtuous in the Doyers Street Theatre a rim 
of fire jetted from one of the back rows of seats, there 
was a pandemonium of shouts and scuffling feet, and 
in the end several Chinamen were picked up with fatal 
bullet holes in them. 

That was the answer of the On Leongs and the open- 
ing of hostilities. Then did the world beyond Mott 
and Pell streets know that there was a Hip Sing tong, 
and later it developed that Mock Duck, the virtuous, 
was its leader. The war spread to Boston and Phila- 
delphia. There were more midnight assassinations, 
more raids, much blind groping and indiscriminate 
arrests by detectives from Police Headquarters and 
from the District Attorney’s office. Mock Duck craftily 
played the pawns of the Police Department against 
the agents of the District Attorney, knowing the pro- 
fessional jealousy that existed between them. When 
he was collared and put in the House of Detention to 
be held as a witness in one of the murder trials re- 
sulting from the tong war Mock Duck was the 
apotheosis of innocence. On the witness-stand his 
mind was a blank slate, thoroughly sponged of all 
recollection. As for the prosecutions on murder 
charges, the District Attorney’s office found that for 
as many witnesses from one tong that were put on the 
stand to condemn, an equal number from the opposing 
tong swore lustily in defence of a prisoner, and an 
addled jury simply had to make a choice between 
perjuries, 

One peculiar feature of Chinese tong justice put the 
police in despair. This was the practice of evening 
the blood tally. Just so surely as an. On Leong man 
fell some night under the flash of a long blue .44 re- 
volver, his stiffening lips refusing to frame for the 
police the name of the man who shot him, a Hip Sing 
member was bound to go over to the Celestial hunt- 
ing-grounds before another sun had set. There was no 
stopping the feud as long as the reckoning of victims 
showed a balance against one or the other tong. More- 
over, the shooting of several Chinamen who had tried 
to swear away the life of a tong man on trial for 
murder established the grim convention that it was 
dangerous .to know too much, or to appear to know 
too much, before the bar of the white man’s justice. 
The war between the On Leongs and the Hip Sings 
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came to an end in a rare opera-bouffe tableau which 
was enacted in the chambers of Judge Warren W. 
Foster of the Supreme Court. Judge Foster, who had 
sat in the Criminal Branch over several of the cases 
arising from the bloody struggle in Chinatown, per- 
suaded the various white lawyers retained by the 
fighting tongs to herd the respective head men of their 
client organizations before him one day and he read 
them a lecture on the advantages of peace and the 
stern vengefulness of American law once violated. 

















governed. The organization does not even have sane- 
tion of the Chinese government, though its decrees 
have prevailed in Mott and Pell streets when threaten- 
ing proclamations of the Chinese consul in New York 
have been torn in derision from the dead walls over- 
night. It is the holder of the high justice, the middle 
and the low, nevertheless; all serious disputes over 
property are adjudicated by it, and even crimes against 
property. which never reach the ears of the police, 
come under its purview. Boycott and the threat of 

private vengeance are 

the two engines of pun- 











ishment to the hand of 
the Ching Wah Gung 
Shah. They are in- 
variably effective. 

The Ching Wah Gung 
Shah decreed that the 
war between the On 
Leongs and the Hip 
Sings must stop. It 
stopped. 

Then for four years 
Chinatown was quiet, 

The last episode of 
war in the quarter be- 
gan with a heart in- 
terest and ended with 
an [rish police captain. 


Between the extremes 
events ran the whole 
gamut from tragedy to 
farce. 


One night in August 
of 1909 a Chinaman ran 


screaming down the 
stairs of a Mott Street 
rookery and sobbed 


into the ear of a police- 








man that murder had 

The joss-house bulletin-board on Mott Street, from been done, aloft. The 
which the Chinese consul’s proclamation was torn down oe vee Te. 
P o a tawdry room = and 

found Bow Kum, a 


Then with due pomp and solemnity the judge produced 
elaborate articles of peace, duly engrossed and sealed, 
and ordered the plenipotentiaries of the On Leongs and 
Hip Sings to sign them. Very gravely the names were 
affixed: those of ‘Tom Lee and Jim Gum, his lieutenant ; 
Mock Duck, Wong Git, and Wong Sam, the wicked 
secessionists. A very formal joint banquet of the 
tongs in honor of Judge Foster and the members of the 
District Attorney’s staff followed and clinched the 
peace proceedings. Since that time, though assassina- 
tions have occasionally disturbed the peace of China- 
town, at each Chinese New-Year celebration Judge 
Foster and representatives of the District Attorney 
have been invited to listen, over the planked dried duck 
and the rice wine on a festal board, to solemn assur- 
ances of the permanency of that peace. 

Just at this point in the history of the tong wars 
comes a beautiful demonstration of the theorem that 
the triangle of mean streets called Chinatown is no 
more American territory, subject to American laws, 
than the wildest bit of jungle in New Guinea. Judge 
Toster in his robes of office had watched the rival gun 
men sign that solemn treaty and had assured himself 
that the weight of the law had bowed the alien despera- 
does to submission; the papers said that he had forced 




















The house on Pell Street where 
the Four Brothers go into council 


a peace in Chinatown; the Chinese themselves sagely 
wagged their heads and allowed that “ Judge Flostah, 
he numbah one fine man.” 

As a matter of cold fact it was not an American 
judge or American law that had anything to do with 
it, but the Ching Wah Gung Shah, which is the secret 
moot court of Chinatown. This body of the weightiest 
men of the colony, chosen no white man knows exactly 
how and exercising functions which find no analogy in 
our institutions, comes pretty near ruling Chinatown, 
even though without the formal consent of the 
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Chinese girl, who had 
been pretty before the life she led had soiled the bloom 
on her face, hacked to death by savage knife thrusts. 
The man who had babbled to the policeman his tale of 
horror, and who said he was the husband of Bow Kum, 
was arrested immediately; then after two days the 
two little Laus were also gathered in, Lau Tang from 
his laundry in Brooklyn, and Lau Shang from his room 
at Pell Street. The grand jury brought murder 
charges against the two little Laus and let Lim, the 
so-called husband of Bow Kum, go free. 

A few days after this occurrence there appeared in 
the New York Sun a paid advertisement, inserted by 
the On Leong tong, which advised the world at large 
that some twenty former members, whose names were 
duly set forth in full array of syncopated syllables, 
had been expelled from the tong. Then, when the re- 
porters began to grope through Mott Street for the 
reason of this public humiliation of the tong men they 
caught here and there veiled references to the “ Four 
Bluddah.” 

“ Allee men On Leong kick out, them Four Bluddah 
men,” said Jim Gum, the lieutenant of Tom Lee. 
“Bime-by you see whatchee kind o’ man dam Four 
Bluddah.” 

So here was a new tong, fresh complications in the 
tangled politics of Chinatown. A Japanese, who looked 
like a short-haired Chinaman, was shot dead on Doyers 
Street one night. “ Four Bluddah did it. Makee mis- 
take for On Leong man.” An On Leong member was 
wounded, but made his getaway. Again “ Four Blud- 
dah” was the secret assassin. But not a word about 
who Four Brothers were or what the inspiration of 
their vengeance. ; 

Then the trial of the two little Laus for the murder 
of Bow Kum opened in the Criminal Part of the Su- 
preme Court. On the first day of the trial there ap- 
peared at the side of the two defendants a little old 
Chinaman who wore a great jade circle in the care- 
fully tied cravat on his spotless shirt-front and pro- 
digious horn-rimmed spectacles. He began immediately 
to act as a channel of communication between counsel 
and accused and as a check upon the court interpreter. 
During the noon recess this little old man with the face 
of a tortoise and the curiously brilliant eyes told New 
York who and what the Four Brothers were. He was 
Sam Lock, he said, a Four Brothers man, and he had 
come all the way from San l'ranciseo, his home, to see 
that justice was done to his brothers, Lau Tang and 
Lau Shang. 

Long, long time ago, maybe two thousand years, 
there were four.-men, Lau, Quan, Chung, and Chu, who 
loved each other—loved like brothers. So much they 
loved that they decided that their sons and their sons’ 
sons should.love one another similarly. So they made 
a blood pact: the heritage of the original bond should 
descend to all who in future ages bore one of these 
four surnames. As a result there is in China to-day a 
great clan, the clan of the Four Brothers; His Excel- 
lency Chang Yin Tang, Chinese Minister in Washing- 
ton, is one of the clan. even though far removed from 
the animosities of Pell and Mott streets. Two mem- 
hers of the suite of Prince Tsai Tao, who recently took 
a running broad jump through the United States, are 
blood brothers to all the washee-men possessed of one 
of the mystic names. 

‘Sam Lock said that the Four Brothers society was 
not a tong; tongs were only for bad gamble-men; but 
since the On Leongs had fixed up a story to send the 
two little Laus to the chair the Four Brothers every- 
where in America would try to save their accused 
brethren, and Sam Lock was the ambassador of the 
brotherhood to the court of the white man’s justice. 

There was much more testimony, rank perjury glibly 
given both against and for the accused, and in the end 
the jury acquitted. According to the peculiar concepts 
of Chinatown that acquittal was a direct blow to the 
pride of On Leong, and the corollary to this fact was 
clear—there would be some sniping at On Leong wit- 
nesses. The sniping began suddenly one Sunday in 
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May. There were two murders that day and more fol- 
lowed. A dead line was established: no On Leong man 
dared walk on Pell Street, which was Four Brothers 
territory, and, conversely, a Four Brothers man avoided 
the invitation to sudden death on Mott Street. 

There were changes in the personnel of generalship. 
Through some internal upheaval of sentiment in the 
On Leong tong old Tom Lee, a veteran of fifteen years 
of Chinatown politics, was relegated to the position of 
president emeritus, and Lou Houck became the mys- 
terious “Him” referred to by On Leong men when 
diligent police officers tried to get a line on the policies 
of the organization. Lou Houck drew his head within 
his shell, forgot that he ever understood or spoke Eng- 
lish, and refused to admit that he knew there was the 
least sign of trouble in the quarter. On the other 
hand, Sam Lock, of the tortoise-like face and the ready 
smile, assuming leadership of the Four Brothers, cried 
out loudly that his single purpose was to restore peace 
in Chinatown. Sam courted interviews, hopped busily 
from the Four Brothers headquarters on Pell Street to 
the Elizabeth Street police station to consult with the 
captain of the precinct, and thence to.the office of the 
Four Brothers’ lawyer in a down-town skyscraper. He 
said he had come on from San Francisco as the agent 
of the Chinese Six Companies there, the powerful cham- 
ber of commerce of all the Chinese on the Pacific coast, 
to stop the warring in New York’s Chinatown. 
“ Makee good peace; eve’ybody happy,” was Sam’s oft- 
repeated assurance; but of him the On Leongs said, 
“Sam Lock numbah one devil. Makee tlouble, not 
peace.” ; 

Just at this juncture a new and very dynamic 
element introduced itself into the conflict. This was 
Big Bill Hodgins, Llrish to the bone, hard-fisted and 
soft spoken. They said of Big Bill when he was up in 
the gas-house district that when he leaned his 230 
pounds against a strong-arm man somebody usually got 
mashed, and it wasn’t Big Bill. Captain Hodgins was 
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Captain “ Big Bill’ Hodgins, who represents 
white man’s law in the “yellow triangle” 


transferred to the Chinatown precinct at the moment 
the killings were on. He started out right off to settle 
the disorder in his own way. 

Summons went out from his office to Sam Lock, Lou 
Houck, acting president of the On Leongs, Jim Gun, 
his lieutenant, and Charley Boston. Big Bill wanted 
to see them—quick. All came but Lou Houck; he was 
very sick, so Jim Gun said. The Chinamen found the 
new captain toying with three wicked-looking slung- 
shots that lay on his desk. . 

““ Now these, my friends, are some of my relics,” said 
Big Bill in his silkiest voice. “I took them away 
from some gentlemen that wanted to use them on me. 
I’ve got more of them I may bring down later—just 
relics, you know. And now, my friends, we’re going to 
have a little talk about peace in Chinatown. I'll begin 
it.” 

He did. As he talked he hefted one slungshot and 
then another in an absent-minded fashion. Next day 
he began to circulate through Chinatown in his citizen’s 
clothes, dropping in at this and that store, “ just to get 
acquainted,” as he put it. He had the president of the 
Chinese Empire Reform Association come down from 
Boston to see him, and the editor of a Chinese news- 
paper out in San Francisco, a power among the Chinese, 
made a call at Hodgins’s office. The Chinese Consul- 
General in New York posted proclamations, scolding 
the Chinese fgr breaking the law, on the walls of the 
joss-houses; they were torn down overnight. Judge 
Foster announced that he would sit as he had done 
before to arbitrate and seal a peace pact; nobody ap- 
peared before him. 

But the murdering stopped. Animosities were 
smothered. Somehow, in ways that Chinatown alone 
knows, the aspect of unruffled calm was again restored 
to the little triangle of alien territory. Nor did Big 
Bill Hodgins bring down to his office any more of those 
relics that he had toyed with before the eyes of his 
guests. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wolff and “Don” on 
the steps of the City Hall, New York 


The tour pilgrims tramping down Broadway at the end of their walk. “Don” 
may be seen under the provision wagon which “ Dobbin ” hauled from Kansas City 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILES ON TWO FEET AND FOUR . 


THE WALK FROM KANSAS CITY TO NEW YORK WHICH 


WAS ACCOMPLISHED BY MR. AND MRS. D. H, WOLFF, WITH THEIR HORSE “DOBRIN” AND THEIR DOG “ DON ” 









































* Yes, I’m doing this for the sake of my figure ” 


“The idea of a log acting like that!’ 


+? 
“ You have no idea how perfectly riding agrees with me!’’ 


MISS MARIE DRESSLER TRAINING ON HER FARM AT WINDSOR, 
VERMONT, FOR HER REAPPEARANCE IN “TILLIE’S NIGHTMARE” 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Author of “ The Valor of Ignorance” 


ON A MILITARY 


ar 


DELUSION 


By General Homer Lea 


TI.—_AEROPLANES AS A MEANS OF RECONNAISSANCE 






RUS OWAD CONDITION very noticeable in the 
KOS N25) practical workings of the science of 
war—and no doubt true in many 













phases of other sciences—is_ the 
failure to realize the limitations 
LS) that cireumscribe the utility of 
ISS ‘ / ’ 7 " 
mechanical contrivances. To new 
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SOS inventions, because of the natural 

credulity of men, are almost al- 
ways ascribed the repute of maximum utility, which 
is reduced by slow gradations only as empirical know]- 
edge manifests their limitations. This conditional 
view-point is not only the natural one, but any other 
would, in a general sense, be impossible. 

An invention, in overcoming some natural impedi- 
ment or substituting artificial for natural means, or 
increasing natural capacity, has a point of hypo- 
thetical completeness—that is, complete accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of its invention. In - 
the beginning, men almost invariably fix their 
minds cn this hypothetical perfection, and 
only when time and experience show them how 
far short of this the invention falls do they 
gradually alter their opinions. Thus, the 
automatic gun, the long-ranged rifle and artil- 
lery, the submarine, the torpedo, and other 
numerous inventions have gradually lost the 
terrific potentiality they were supposed to 
have in the first untried days of their inven- 
tion. 

We are not, therefore, wrong when we say 
that those military men who have such high 
hopes in the utility of aeroplanes and other 
aerial craft for the purpose of reconnaissance 
have their thoughts fixed on that hypothetical 
degree of completeness that gives to aerial 
craft powers they can never possess. In most 
instances this form of delusion is due to the 
fact that military men allow themselves to 
be influenced and carried away by the un- 
reasoning mob-mind of multitudes, so that 
their judgment is no longer free from preju- 
dice and those cheating hopes that preclude 
reason. 

In this ease, fixing their thoughts on aerial 
craft high in the heavens, they apparently for- 
get the earth, the purpose and limitations of 
true reconnaissance. That aerial craft can 
and will be used in the future for recon- 
noitring is quite certain, but their use will 
be so limited that they will be relegated to an 
entirely secondary consideration. The recon- 
naissance of a_ battlefield or a_ projected 
theatre of combat is not and cannot be con- 
fined to aerial inspection. To look upon the 
terrene is not to know it any more than one 
is able to guess the character and purposes 
of an individual by looking at him. Recon- 
naissance is not merely to view, but to be- 
come acquainted with, the theatre of action, 
and there can be no acquaintance by aerial 
inspection but what will sooner or later prove 
to be an optical illusion. 

A battle is not analogous to a game of chess 
or checkers, as the self-delusive and whimsical 
mind of the public is so wont to believe. And 
while it is better, in such a game, to look 
down upon the pieces than to peer over the 
edge of the table, this analogy cannot be 
varried to the checkered field of battle. In 
considering military reconnaissance, it must 
be remembered that its activity is specific and 
limited. The conduct of a battle is not deter- 
mined by man alone, but by him and the 
‘earth that alternately opposes his intentions 
or abets them. 

Alas! what little consideration does man, 
in his combats, give to his great opponent or 
ally—the earth. The number of battles the 
earth has won for man and lost to him is  im- 
measurably greater than those due solely to his 
prowess. Yet his vaingloriousness scorns to acknowl- 
edge to this universal combatant the credit of his vie- 
tories or the responsibility for his defeats. Rather, 
like the ancients, he would have the geds come down 
and war for or against him. These gods he calls Luck 
and Chance: the Indefinable; for to define them would 
only manifest his ignorance of that old, old combatant 
fighting in every skirmish and battle of man. She 
has her ramparts, her abattis, her moats. She has her 
gloom and inspiration that turns to good or evil the 
morale of armies. She has her ambuscades, and whole 
armies go into these to return not again. She leads 
man and bewilders him; she constrains his activities 
and abets them; she throws barriers across his ad- 
vance; she alternately defends and devours him. That 
is why the ancients offered up sacrifices on the day 
before battle. .They had a dim consciousness of this 
goddess, the combatant earth. In modern times the 
sacrifices are postponed to the day of battle and are 
yielded up in great hecatombs upon its fields. In war 
the alliance or. hostility of the earth is not an un- 
known quantity; her support belongs to the armies 
who know her and are conscious of the part she plays 
In every battle. But to those forces and commanders 





who, ignorant of the part she has to take, scorn and 
deride her, there is no eseape from a predetermined 
and melancholy end. .- 

One cannot deny the earth and learn those hidden 





secrets that give to armies victory or defeat. Yet re- 
liange upon aerial reconnaissance presupposes to a 
greater or less degree this denial. Knowledge and not 
a fleeting view of the terrene constitutes the essential 
factor in an army’s reconnaissance, and such knowledge 
can’ be gained only by actual contact. All that aerial 
scouts could accomplish would be to observe the move- 
ment of troops. But we will hereafter show that the 
introduction of aeroplanes for observation will so in- 
crease the secrecy by which troops are moved from 
one position to another that the utility of this form 
of reconnaissance will not be as great most 
generally supposed. 

Those who regard the aeroplane as invaluable in 
warfare, far beyond its possibilities, are led to their 
conclusions by two errors: first, they do not differenti- 
ate between the wonder of the invention, per se, and 
the limitation of its application. Second, that this 
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conquest of the heavens has nothing to do with the 
subjugation of man. It has not invented into him new 
faculties; and yet it is man and not machines that 
we have to deal with. While it has given new means 
of military observation, it does not follow that these ob- 
servations will be more intelligible nor his deductions 
more reliable, nor his judgment and genius, his valor 
and endurance, superior to what it had been before. 

The unreliable and diverse opinions of scouts on 
things that they have been in actual contact with is 
a well-known military phenomenon, and one that is 
perfeetly natural, since. there are no two men whose 
perceptive faculties are identical. A good scout is one 
of the rarest elements in an army, for he is good only 
because he has lived in an environment and followed 
a vocation that develops the faculties of observation 
and renders them accurate. An aerial scout, on the 
other hand, suddenly shoots forward out of a vocation 
that has nothing to do with those elements that would 
give reliability to his reports even though he were in- 
specting, on the ground itself,. familiar objects. But 
he is in an entirely new environment; he must judge 
all things from an entirely different point of view, and 
there is but one single thing that he could make a re- 
port on that would be worthy of consideration, and 
that is the actual movement of a body of troops on an 
open terrene. But his reports as to the strength, its 
destination or rate of movement, could be accepted by 
ne commander, and practically all the rest of his 
information would be erroneous. 
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Peering down from a great height, it would be 
impossible for him to determine the depth of streams, 
their bottom or their currents or the thickness of ice. 
He could not ascertain the angle or height of declivi- 
ties. Looking down from the perpendicular upon 
tiyese, he could have no means of determining whether 
or mot they belonged to a deep gorge or a shallow 
ravine. He could not ascertain the location of fords 
and whether in adjoining thickets they were defended 
Ly bodies of troops or by wired entanglements in the 
ford itself. It would be impossible for him, look- 
ing down upon woods, villages, and forests, to as- 
certain whether or not they contained troops, and 
if troops what kind of troops or the number. What 
would appear to him to be a gap in the enemy’s 
lines might in all probability be their strongest po- 
sition. 

Conditions governing observation from aeroplanes 
are, moreover, restricted in still another 
sense; they must move ata great height to be 
beyond the range of gun-fire, and this necessi- 
tates the use of binoculars for observation. 
To maintain themselves in the air they must 
have such a speed that the area of observa- 
tion, limited by the area of the glasses, gives 
no continuity to the survey, and on account 
of the rapidity of the movement of the car- 
riage no observation of minute character 
could be made of the area visible through the 
binoculars but what would prove illusive. 
Any one can determine the inutility of such a 
scheme by trying to observe a mountainside 
a mile away through binoculars while in a 
railroad train or motor-ear moving at thirty 
miles an hour. Such observations would be 
far more accurate than those taken from an 
aeroplane, from the fact that one would be 
viewing, what one is accustomed to view, the 
vertical elevation of objects. 


Were it possible, however, to use aerial 
eraft for reeonnoitring in the manner at- 


tributed to them by the people at large, of 
what value would be such observations? 

They would be dangerous in both ,a nega- 
tive and a positive sense. The information 
given concerning topographical features 
would be useless until verified by actual con- 
tact with regular scouts. Those features of 
the topography that are essential for com- 
manders to know must always remain 
enigmas to aeronauts. They could give no 
information acceptable to a commander as 
to any natural obstacle being or not being 
passable to the different arms of a military 
force—whether a forest, river, ravine or 
mountainside. They could not tell whether 
ice would support foot, cavalry, or artillery, 
or none of them. They could not distinguish 
between a fallow field and a marsh; yet upon 
this exact knowledge the decision of the battle 
might rest. They could not tell the dried 
mud of Austerlitz from that which did not 
dry on the field of Waterloo. With what eyes 
could they have peered down through the pine 
woods of the Chickahominy and found the 
fatal base of that broken triangle Lee had 
thrown about the bewildered army of Me- 
Clellan; or through the thickets of the 
Wilderness or Antietam; or at Chancellors- 
ville fathom out the mind of a man who 
moved in plain view of an entire army and 
rolled it back in utter defeat? 

Such is the character of the negative 
dangers entailed by the use of aerial craft, 
while the positive dangers are that in having 
air-ships with armies they will be made use 
of, not under special and possibly just cir- 
cumstances, but under all conditions, and the 
information thus gained will influence com- 
manders to a great degree on account of the supposed 
increased accuracy of the means of securing it. As 
the balloon of the American Civil War prevented the 
movement of the Army of the Potomac and lost to 
that army its greatest opportunities for decisive vic- 
tories, so shall there occur in the future, by the same 
general means, the same procrastinations, the same 
dreadful culmination. 

To judge, however, the value of aeroplanes or other 
aerial craft, from the view-point of battles fowght in 
the past, is not only useless, but absurd. Yet from 
these very means are deduced the erroneous conclu- 
sions of those who now believe in their unlimited 
capabilities for observation in future wars. What is 
more common than to hear exclaimed: “ Well! think 
what would have happened if such and such a general 
had had air-ships!” 

It shov!d be remembered that prior to the Napoleonic 
wars and in, lesser degree up to the time of the 
American Civil War, tactical secrecy was not and 
could not be attempted on account of the short range 
of the ordnance and compact movement of troops, and 
therefore all that, in a general sense, which was worth 
being viewed by air-ships was visible to the command- 
ing general on the field. 

Beginning with the American Civil War and culmi- 
nating with the Russo-Japanese conflict there has been 
a continuous extension of the line of battle and expan- 
sion of the movements of columns on, to, and from 
(Continued on page 26) 
























































































By George Jean Nathan 


N the same pack with the king of 
outdoor American sports there is a 
joker, The latter card is not sup- 
posed to be there, but it frequently 
appears in the game when least ex- 
pected. 

“There are thousands of laughs 
in baseball,” Hugh Jennings, the 
Detroit team’s leader, once — re- 
marked to the writer. “ Why, even the ball itself 
wears a perpetual smile!  Here’s proof of it.” And 
Jennings picked up a leather spheroid, put two little 
dabs of*dirt on it, and eneireled it with his hand. 
The preof was there, sure enough! Try it for your- 
self, and you will observe that the upturning section 
of the seam in the ball’s cover disclosed between your 
entwined fingers will make the ball look for all the 
world as if it were grinning at you. 

The Detroit team has been mentioned. Several 
vears ago, one of the neatest little jokers on reeord 
unexpectedly popped up, to the discomtiture of this 
nine and to the unalloyed delight of the bleachers at 
the Cleveland baseball park, where the Michigan 
players were crossing bats with the home team. The 
day was dark and the cloud-lined skies augured the 
early descent of a heavy rain-storm. As the first three 
innings passed, the heavens grew blacker and blacker 
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and the thunder began to boom ominously. The 
fourth inning was finished in satety, the rain-clouds 
not yet having burst. Cleveland was several runs 


abead of its opponent. The fifth inning passed with 
the relative unchanged, but with the storm 
upparently sure to break at any moment. The sixth 
inning started. Detroit came to bat. The Cleveland 
pitcher “ went up in the air,” and the visiting team in 
remarkably quick order piled up eight runs—a safe 
lead over their opponents. At this point, feeling that 
the Cleveland nine could not overtake the lead that 
had been gained on it and seeing that the storm was 
about ready to break, the Detroit captain told his 
men to strike at everything and go out in as quick 
as was possible. As may be appreciated, his 
idea was to allow the Cleveland team to have its 
“outs,” thus completing the game according to the 
rules, teeling perfectly contident as he did that his 
own team’s lead could not be overtaken. But he had 
reckoned without his host. The Cleveland captain, 
seenting his rival’s purpose and knowing that unless 
the Clevelands had their “outs” the score would go 
hack to the equal innings when rain halted the game. 
ealled his men into a hasty consultation. “ Rain will 
be here in a few minutes,” he told them. “ Don’t let 
Detroit go out. We're ahead on the even-inning 
score and, when the game is ealled, the eight runs 
they've made won't count. See?” 

They saw. The first Detroit batter struck wildly 
at the ball three times, feeling certain that he was 


score 


order 


“out.” He was not. The Cleveland catcher, obeying 
his master’s voice, let the third strike go by him 


and the disgusted Detroit player had to run to first 
base. Making a second attempt to be put out, the 
visitor made a nonchalant effort to steal second. 
quite sure in his own mind that the catcher would 
have plenty of time to throw him out. But the catcher 
threw the ball fifteen feet over the second baseman’s 
head. The next Detroit player knocked up an easy 
foul fly whieh the Cleveland third-baseman mutffed. 
The Detroit man on second stole third base in a 
leisurely fashion, hoping to be put out by the third 
baseman, who had regained the ball not more than 
three feet from the base. But the Clevelander dropped 
the ball as he was about to touch the runner, and the 
latter, to his complete chagrin, was declared “ safe.” 
The Cleveland piteher purposely hit the next batter 
with the ball in a delicate way. and the Detroit man, 
his face the picture of sorrow, was compelled to go to 
first base. Thus the faree was prolonged until the 
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Detroit team had run up a total of fifteen runs. 
Then the storm broke in all its fury. The rain de- 
scended in solid sheets; the game was called; the 
score reverted back to the preceding completed in- 
ning—and Cleveland won the game. ‘The. bleachers, 
drenched to the bone, did not grin. They guffawed. 
These same bleachers had to grin in spite of them- 
selves during a subsequent game with the Philadel- 
phia team. The joke was on them, it is true, but they 
had to grin, anyway. The particular joker in this 
case was Napoleon Lajoie, then of the Philadelphia 
nine. During the ninth inning of the game on the 
day before the one in question, Lajoie had knocked 
the ball into a far corner of the field and had scored 
a home run before the ball was returned to the plate. 
That is, he conscientiously believed that he had scored 
a home run until the umpire insisted that he had not. 
“And why, pray?” asked Lajoie, in wrathful irony. 
Because,” said the official, “ you forgot to indulge 
in the slight formality of having anything to do with 
second base. - You cut it dead.” All the protestations 
of the irate Philadelphian and his team mates went 
for naught. The umpire held his ground. “ All 
right,’ muttered Lajoie, “but just you wait until 1 
get a whack at.that ball, to-morrow. Tl knock it 
over the fence the next; time and ll not only touch 
second base, but Vil kiss it and hug it and kick it 
and eajole it until you’re tired of seeing me do it.” 
The next day Lajoie came duly to bat. True to 
his word, he knocked the very first ball pitched over 





“Why, even the ball itself wears a perpetual smile!” 


the left-field fence for a home run beyond any shadow 
of a doubt. and began to encircle the bases. At first 
base, he stopped and did a little clog-dance; at the 
fateful second base, he indulged in a high kick and 
a waltz movement; at third base, he tarried long 
enotgh to seat himself for a moment and wipe the 
perspiration from his brow; and at the home plate 
he concluded his performance with a bit of a two- 
step. ‘“ Have I made a home run?” he then inquired 
gently of the umpire. “ Yes,” agreed the official in 
good humor, “ and you have also made a fool of your- 
self.” But the bleachers enjoyed it. Baseball is not 
without its touch of vaudeville. 

Arlie Latham, one of the funniest men who ever 
wore a baseball uniform, for many seasons provided 
the bleachers with at least one Jaugh in every game. 
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Some one once remarked that Latham should have 
been a theatrical manager, because, in the parlance of 
the playhouse, he had.the habit of “counting the 
house.” His eyes would always rove over the stands 
in his effort to calculate the numerical proportions 
of the crowd and the amount of money that had con 
sequently gone through the turnstiles. On days when 
the crowds were very slim, Latham’s humor was far 
from good. There was nothing like a meagre at- 
tendance to give him a playing grouch. One day, 
when the weather was threatening, the stands were 
conspicuous for their empty seats. Latham wore a 
look of settled gloom. While on the coaching line 
back of third base in the second inning, the few people 
in the bleachers were startled by the talling, under 
the stands, of a tremendous cast-iron chain that 
clanged against the boards with a loud elinking racket 
Latham, quick as a flash, turned to the nervous 
bleacherites and yelled at the top of his voice: * Don’t 
worry. They’re only counting the money in the box- 
office!” 

On another occasion, while in the coaching-box 
back of first base during a particularly close contest, 
Latham suddenly attracted the wondering attention 
of the spectators by signalling the umpire to call 
time and by starting on a wild dash around the field. 
He seemed to have no direction, but just contented 
himself with rushing around the diamond like a 


loose dog. As he came to a halt near the bleachers, 
with the astonished players and umpire clustered 


around him, he explained that “everything was all 
right now.” “ Yes,” shouted the rest, ‘“ but in Heaven’s 
name what’s been the matter?” Latham looked at 
them very seriously. ““Oh, my foot went to sleep,” he 
remarked, simply, and went back to the coaching-box. 

During a contest between the Milwaukee and Toledo 
teams in the American Association a season ago, 
played on the former’s grounds, the score at the be- 
ginning of the ninth inning stood one run in favor of 
the bome team. Toledo’s first two batsmen went out; 
and then, in rapid succession, a hit, a passed ball, and 
a base on balls filled the bases. Things began to look 
very bad for the home team and the bleachers began 
to shift uneasily. Then, suddenly, to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators, the Toledo player on first, who 
had taken a big lead off the base, “stole second ” 
while the pitcher was preparing to deliver the ball. 
Becoming confused, the Toledo man had forgotten 
the bases were full! As may be guessed, he was put 
out and the bleacherites, overjoyed, piled down on to 
the diamond and, lifting the rattled player on their 
shoulders, paraded him around the field in the mock 
ceremony of paying homage to a hero. 

One of the heartiest laughs the bleachers ever en- 
joyed was at the expense of Dan Brouthers, one of the 
famous so-called “ Big Four,” and, at the time in ques- 
tion, the first-baseman of the Detroit nine. The day 
was Saturday, and a “double header” was on. 
Brouthers had been planning for two weeks to catch 
a train at half past five o’clock that afternoon for 
his home in the country, where he intended to spend 
the evening as the guest of honor at a birthday party 
that was to be given him by his family. He had 
asked permission of the late Charles H. Byrne, presi- 
dent of the club, to leave early, but that official, 
appreciating that the loss of the valuable Brouthers 
in the second game might bring defeat to his aggre- 
gation, refused to allow the first-baseman to get away. 
Brouthers, suppressing a look of disappointment, said 
nothing, but began to think a great deal. Byrne, 
somehow or other, saw a suspicion of a gleam in the 
player’s eyes and also began to think a great deal. 
For a while nothing happened. Brouthers played out 
the first game and started the second. Byrne heaved 
a sigh of relief. Then came Brouthers’s coup détat. 
In the last half of the second inning, a fly ball was 
knocked back of first base. Brouthers stepped back 











quickly, lifted up his hands and slyly allowed the ball 
to slip down between his outstretched arms and hit 
him on the head. He then fell prostrate to thé 
ground, apparently severely injured. He was _ hur- 
riedly carried to the dressing-room, while a substitute 
player was ordered to take his place. Byrne scented a 
trick, however, and watched the door of the dressing- 
room from back of the grand stand. Presently he had 
the satisfaction of beholding Brouthers, suit-case in 
hand, make a crafty exit and start on the run for 
the depot and the birthday party. . Byrne was after 
him in a flash and, subsequently * explaining )the 
peculiar situation to the umpire, soon had the glum 
first-baseman back in’ the game again. ‘The story 
spread like wildfire ‘through the bleachers, and 
throughout the balance ‘of the game Brouthers was 
made the butt of the spectators. He missed’ his“train, 
but at the end “of the’ game was presented ‘with a 
candle-laden birthday cake by a bleacherite who had 
procured it at a near-by bakery shop. - And for a solid 
week - afterwards ‘ Brouthers , had: to ‘listen > to ~ the 
bleachers’ ‘“* congrattilations.” 

For’ one entire season,’the bleachers of the Central 
League were wreathed with a perpetual grin by 
“Rube” Marquard, the present ‘“ eleven-thousand 
dollar beauty” of the New York Giants, but then a 
humble member of the Canton team’s squad. The 
squad numbered fifteen men, but the club was so hard 
up that it had only fourteen and one-half uniforms. 
One regular shirt was missing and its place was 
taken by a dilapidated, nondescript garment. This 
latter makeshift shirt was never introduced to soap 
and water, and was always assigned to the player who 
had made the worst misplay in the game on the pre- 
ceding day. The soiled shirt was, in other words, 
used in place of tines or suspensions. It was known 
for what it stood for to the bleachers all over the 
league—and Marquard wore it most of the time! The 
shirt became so familiar and so dearly loved by the 
bleacher wags that a game would be advertised thus: 
“Akron vs. Marquard’s Shirt.” And, at the end of 
the last game of the season, the Canton bleachers, in 
solemn ceremony, filed down on to the diamond, got 
the shirt from its wearer, and buried it in a remote 
corner of the field. 

As Jennings says, the baseball itself often grins. 





Strathns ann. 


He indulged in a high kick and a waltz movement 


Conerete instances of the freakish tricks that have 
been played by the balls are many, but probably none 
of the whims of the spheroid ever gave the bleachers 
quite as much fun as did that which Jesse Burkett, 
the Giants’ right-fielder, subsequently dubbed “ the 
rat ball.” It happened this way. During a game 
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Had the audacity to get the ball in its teeth and start gleefully across the diamond 


with Pittsburg, one of the players on the latter team 
knocked what surely could not have been more than a 
“single” toward right field. Burkett was playing 
far back, but, seeing the ball about to fall short, 
dashed forward at top speed to catch it on the first 
bound. The ball, ‘however, had no intention of allow- 
ing Burkett: to-do any such thing, and instead of 
bounding, it burrowed its way down into a hole some 
distance back of first base. Burkett, seeing the ball 
disappear,‘ rushed to the hole and reached inside to 
get it. ~ His’ arm;* however; was too big to be poked 
into the opening’ and, getting down on” his knees, the 
right-tielder began digging away at the soft earth 
much after the fashion of a dog. As the dirt flew, the 
runner was encircling the bases for a home run, and 
by the time Burkett- managed ‘to ‘dislodge the cranky 
leather a run had been chalked up against his team. 
The bleachers forgot all about the run, however, in 
their hilarity at Burkett’s antics, and in their shouts 
to him to “get a hook.” 

Lajoie, while playing on the Cleveland team, once 
knocked a ball into left field, and the fielder, antici- 
pating an easy catch, stepped back, held up his hands, 
and made ready to get credit for the sure put-out. 
The ball, however, stuck fast in a stretch of wire 
netting on top of the fence, and by the time the 
fielder succeeded in dislodging it by throwing his 
glove at it, Lajoie had made the rounds of the bases. 
A wilful fly ball two years ago slipped from the hands 
of a Chicago fielder, and, so far as the stands could 
see, disappeared completely. The fielder looked around 
him, but nowhere could he find it. The runner reached 
third base before the confused player discovered that 
the ball had lodged in the big patch-pocket of the 
blazer he was wearing. ; 

But of all the odd things that ever happened to a 
baseball® during a game, the oddest was chronicled in 
a Cincinnati newspaper (the Enquirer) on August 
16, 1909. Although the game was distinctly an 
amateur one. and although no knowledge is at hand 
as to the presence or absence of bleacherites, it seems 
fair to presume that, if bleacherites were present, 


they certainly must have grinned upon ‘regaining ~ 


their composure. The account is quoted verbatim: 
“The. Bumble Bees and the Wassell Bees playcd a 
game at Norwood Inn yesterday before dinner. The 
game went twelve innings before either team scored, 
when in the thirteenth inning Briggs Collins, pitcher 
for the Bumble Bees. stung one to right field for a 
homer. The hit would not have gone for a home run 
if the lightning had not favored the Bumble Bees. As 
the ball was rolling toward the fielder it was partly 
struck by lightning. This scared the fielder so badly 
that he ran to the stable. The ball, half burnt, went 
to the roadside, and when it was recovered it was 
tossed around for a couple of minutes, when it fell to 
pieces.” 

The writer heard the Pb*‘iadelphia bleachers laugh 
loud and long several years ago when a dog that had 
run into the outfield got in the way of a fielder who 





was going after a fly ball, caused 


the player 
to muff it, and then had the audacity to get 
the ball in its teeth and start gleefully across 
the diamond. While on the subject of base 
ball canines, mention must not be omitted of 
the mongrel that, during a game played last 
year between two nines in the Eastern League, 
ran on to the diamond and got between the 
catcher’s legs just as he was about to catch a 
foul “tly. “ Phil” Lewis, shortstop on the 
Brooklyn team, once told the writer that, 
while playing in an ante-season practice game 
against a Southern nine, he had 
trip up one of his team mates while the latter 
was doing his best to steal a base. Lewis in 

sisted that the dog was 

the “ maseot ” of the op 

posing team, and that 

report had it that this 

partienlar dog had been 
mascot be 


seen a dog 


chosen as a 


Mr cause of its subtle 
ability to get in the 

- 2 way of the opposing 
. \ team at critical mo 
ey ments. As grounds for 
‘ his belief, Lewis cited 
4 ; the fact that, on the 
ays a WN ¥ ‘ day the dog had tripped 
»" , Yad the would - be base- 

“ wp stealer, several of the 

* bleacherites had yelled 

at the animal: ‘“ Good 

work, Bruno, — that’s 

vour third ‘assist’ ot 


the season!” 

In the second game of 
between the New York National 
League team and Pittsburg in September, two 
years ago, a grounder bounced off Leach’s glove 
Leach was the Pittsburg third-baseman—and_ weat 
into the overflow crowd on the field. One man 
scored and another was dashing toward third base 
on his way to the home plate when a_bleacherite 
with a strong partisanship for Pittsburg jumped out 
into the grass with the generous intention of getting 
the ball for the third-baseman He had just got his 
hands on it when fully twenty-five thoroughly New 
York bleacherites jumped on his back, rolled him on 


a double-header 


the ground, took the ball from him, and threw it 
under the seats. - Although hardly in strict accord- 


ance with the rules of the game, the actions of the 
twenty-five sympathizers with the Giants’ cause gave 
the rest of the bleachers the heartiest laugh it enjoyed 
during the whole season. The laughter was aug- 
mented, furthermore, when McGraw, of the New York 
team, rushed over to the man who had tried to get the 
ball for Leach and, gazing at him a moment, said, in 
a voice filled ’with ‘sarcasm, for all the bleachers to 
hear: “ Don’t you-know you might have prevented a 
run by.stopping that ball?” 

In the way of amateur games, that played last year 
in’ Washington between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of Congress gave the spectators pain- 
ful sideaches. The contest was waged on the grounds 
of the Washington American League Club. As in- 
ning after inning passed, the efficient work of Tener, 
of Pennsylvania, for the Republicans, astonished 
every one, until, at the close of the game, the Repub- 
lean “manager” informed the crowd, to its surprise 
and great amusement, that Tener had formerly been 
one of the ablest professional twirlers in the history 
of the game and had been one of the players who 
made the trip around the world with the famous 
“Pop” Anson. O’Connell, of the Democrats, knocked 
an infield grounder in one of the innings, and, in 
their attempt at collaborative fielding, five of the 
Republican players got tangled up and were thrown 
to the ground. O’Connell had made a home run 

One of the best-known “ bleacher jokers” in 


ball history was “ Poet” Kenna, of the Milwaukee 
team. <A day never went by but Kenna gave the 
spectators cause for laughter. He was a_ college 


graduate and was exceedingly apt at repartee. Dur- 
ing a close game one day in July, a player on the 
opposing nine made a clearly apparent effort to 
“spike” the Milwaukee player while he was sliding 
toward third base on a steal; Kenna made the bag 
safely and‘ then, sitting on it, grasped the offending 
player’s right leg securely in one arm, and with his 
free hand unlaced the that had attempted to 
spike him, took it off the player’s foot and, arising, 
handed it to him with a deep bow. The player flushed 
and protested that Kenna was mistaken. “I didn’t 
mean to spike you,” he said. “Oh, that’s ail right,” 
replied Kenna, so all the bleacherites could bear hin 
“Tf the shoe fits, put it on.” 


shoe 





The Soul of Gotham 


When a man’s sick in Gotham 
And lies awake at nights, 

He sees the soul of Gotham 
Change with the changing lights. — 

For when the morning glimmers 
Between the chimneys tall, 

Then from her dreaming, Gotham 
Wakes pale and virginal. 


There is a veil upon her, 
A radiance round her feet, 
And the young eyes of Gotham 
Shine mistily and sweet. 


But when the noon, comes, Gotham 
Forgets the joy she had; 

She is a toiling woman, 
In sombre raiment clad. 


By Ethel Talbot 


No care has she for guerdon 
Of loveliness outspread ; 

All day she bears a burden 
That she may eat her bread. 


The sunset comes on Gotham 
Before she is aware, 

And wakens out of darkness 
The gold lights in her hair. 


Her eyes are full of mysteries 
Her tender mouth above— 
And for a little hour she is 

A woman worthy love. 
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The diamond lights of Gotham 
Make starry her bold eyes, 
Her wind-blown hair is as a veil 
To wreathe her as she flies— 


White jewels on her naked limbs— 
With laughter through the rout; 

But one by one her jewels fail, 
Her beauty flickers out. 


In the dead hour when darkness 
Goes wanly down the west, 

Gotham, that tired woman, 
Creeps wearily to rest. 


When a man’s sick in Gotham 
And lies awake at nights, 

He sees the soul of Gotham 
Change with the changing lights. 
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WHAT TO. SAY 


(krom “© First’ Aid to the Embarrassed,” by Wilber- 
force Jenkins, D.D.D.D.D.) 







NP GFIGOOTA HEN a tall man with the eye of a 
‘ WARS RUG ferret and the step of a sleuth, who 
iN ) YA) has been on your trail for several 

MY f days, finds you in, and has you cor- 
Pi nered in your own library, and _ re- 
marks, “I am a_ bill-eollector, Mr. 
Binks.” 

Answer,-— “ Are you, indeed? How 
very interesting! So am I. I fancy 
I have the largest collection of unpaid bills in this 
community, and 1 take a special pleasure in show- 
ing them to those who may be interested. Now as 
a connoisseur in bills, you will appreciate this charm- 
ing little bit from my grocer. See with what grace 
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THE MOROSE FISHERMAN 


he has etched that little allusion to three pecks of 
potatoes there on the third line. . And that en- 
grossed ‘please remit’—have you ever seen that 
mystic, not to say eryptic, intimation more beautifully 
suggested ?” ete., until your visitor flees. 

When your landlord, suddenly entering your room 
for which the rent is two months overdue, finds you 
busily engaged in screwing your trunk to the floor and 
stands gazing at you in speechless wonder. 

Answer.—* I am very much afraid, Mr. Swallerbox, 
that the constant moving of my trunk-up and down the 
floor by your very ‘vigilant sweep in her daily and 
relentless search for dust has seriously annoyed my 
good neighbors the Blitherses in the apartment below, 
and I am therefore fastening it to the floor a bit more 
securely, so that the maid may be unable to move it. 
I know from past experience that there is nothing so 
trying to the nerves of a tired man or woman as the 
impression sometimes gained, even in first-class homes 

















AT VESUVIUS 


SAMANTHA: “Ou, ZEKE! 
ZEKE: “On, | pun‘'no 
NIAGARA, HAVE YE?” 


AIN'T THAT MARVELLOUS?” 
RECKON WE'VE GOT SOMETHIN’ WHAT KIN PUT IT OUT. 


AIN'T NEVER BEEN TO 
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like this one of yours, that the apartment above has 
been turned into a seenie railway with trunks instead 
of cars to accommodate passengers.” 

When you have informed the custom-house inspect- 
ors that you have absolutely nothing to declare, and 
after having been bumped by a pier detective a search 
of your pockets reveals a thirty-thousand-dollar pearl 
necklace, four diamond-studded gold watches, and a 
tiara, in your pistol pocket. 

Answer.—* Well, by Jove! I thought these trousers 
felt queer. In my haste to dress and get back once 
more upon these beloved American shores I must: have 
put on the trousers of the man who shared my state- 
room with me. Just have these things appraised, will 
you, and I will pay the duty on his behalf at once. 
I’ve forgotten his name and address, but I guess T can 
get it from the purser. Ha-ha-ha! Good one on me, 
ain’t it? I guess I'll have to open a bottle of soda- 
water for you boys, eh? Or something stronger, per- 
haps?” 

When you have secured the afternoon off to attend 
the funeral of your grandmother and find yourself 
seated next to your employer on the grand stand at the 
ball game, who greets you with’ a questioning glare. 

Answer.—* She, too, was fond of the game, Mr. Slob- 
bers. Why, would ‘you believe’ it, when her will was 
read this morning, among ther bequests to me, her 
favorite grandchild,’ was:a rain check admitting me to 
to-day’s game, coupled with a last dying request that 
as a memorial to her I should forget my grief and come 
here to cheer the Giants ‘Wliile she was carried to that 
bourne whence no ‘travellér ‘e’er returns? Repugnant 
as. pleasure of any:kind-is to’ meat this time, so great 
is my affection for her“that I am‘here, steeped in woe, 
but ready to do my little for her‘sake to spur the 
champions on to—-play ball!” 

If a well-set-up young man, who might have been 
an understudy of Jeffries, suddenly appears at the sea- 
side resort where you have been diligently paying court 
to a fluffy-haired little blonde lady for the past ten 
days, and demands to know what you'mean by making 
love to his fiancée. 

Answer.—‘ By Jingo! Mr. Slapstick, I am glad you 
have come. T have had all I could do protecting Miss 
Ruffles for the past week or two from the unwelcome 
attentions of these hair-brained mollycoddles that seem 
to think every woman they see falls in love with them 
at first sight. The idea of any man being fool enough 
to think a woman who had won the love of a splendid 
fellow like you could even glance in his direction 
stumps me, and it is a great relief to me that you 
have come in person to show them what consummate 
asses they are. What ‘ll you have?” 


THE VALUE OF IT 


“ HERE’s a New England boy who can speak Latin 
fluently, and he’s only seven years old,” said Mr. 
Billups. “1 don’t see much good in that.” 

“T do,” said little Billie Billups. ‘ He can be sassy 
to his ma, and she won’t know it.” 
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FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


BOSTON newspaper 
A tells us that Henry 


Mock, a_ three- 
year-old boy of Webster, 
New Hampshire, can 
milk a cow with both 
hands. This is a _ re- 
markable achievement 
for one so small. Lon- 
don Punch would proba- 
bly refer to him as a 
condensed-milk man. 

It is said that a man 
in Auburn, Maine, has a 
chronometer that has not varied the fraction of a 
second in a year’s time. We, too, have a watch that 
ian down twenty years ago, and has not varied a 
millionth part of an instant from the time of stoppage 
until now. 

Why not have two Presidents of the United States, 
one for the White House, and another as a sort of 
President-at-large whose chief duty shall be to swing 
round the circle, make Commencement addresses, open 
exhibitions, and attend public banquets? 

‘The man who observed that there are no birds in 
last year’s nests might have gone farther and remarked 
that there is no money in last year’s checks, without 
injuring his reputaticn for either veracity or sagacity. 

It is said that the presentation of the freedom of 
the city to an individual is an empty sort of compli- 
ment, after all, but to a man who has been in jail for 
ten or fifteen years it doubtless would have attractions 
that would more than make up for its emptiness. 

Among the first honors conferred by the new King 
of England we find George the Fifth making himself a 
field-marshal and an admiral. It is perhaps natural 
that His Majesty should be popular with himself, but 
we regret to have to confess that this looks like favor- 
itism. 

Uncle Sam’s customs ofticers have seized $1,000,000 
worth of Panama hats on suspicion of having been 
undervalued when imported into this country. This is 
a terrible blow, not so much to the hat industry, but 
to candidates for Congress who will have just that 
many less hats to talk through during this critical 
campaign. It looks like an insidious blow at the 
insurgents by the administration, 

Our advice to vou, Ethelin’a, is under no cireum- 
stances to flirt. Let all your love-affairs be serious, 
and some day, perhaps, when the right man comes 
along, and does not marry you, you may get a verdict 
for $50,000. 

Spelling is, after all, a very important part of our 
education. A man in Chicago sued his tailor the other 
day for breach of contract, the latter having promised 
that his suit would still present a nobby appearance 
at the end of six months’ wear, but the tailor got out 
of it by saying that he meant knobby with a k, and 
not nobby with a capital N. 

In a recent town election in a New England com- 
munity a baker was elected commissioner of roads. 
It is believed that the quality of his English muffins 
led the voters to believe in his qualifications for pro- 
viding durable pavements. 

Radium is now quoted at $36,500,000 a pound, which 
is some cheaper than it was a year ago. Nevertheless, 
we do not advise its immediate purchase in large 
quantities, there being indications that within a year 
from now it may be had for $25,000,000, full weight, 
with the trimmings on. 





SUMMER-RESORT ETIQUETTE, 
ON THE FARM 
1. Ir you are walking across a cow-pasture with a 
young lady with a red parasol, and the pet bull of the 
neighborhood comes up behind you suddenly and tosses 
the young lady over the fence, do not stop and demand 
an apology from the offending animal, but run to her 
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side as quickly as you can, and even though you may 
be very angry at the bull do not decline any assistance 
hé may offer you in getting over. 

Il. If on retiring at night you find that one of the 
hens of your host has made a mistake and laid an 
egg on your feather bed, do not make an ostentatious 
and angry complant about it to your landlady, but 
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take it as a special: attention, and request her to boil 
the egg: for your breakfast. It may be the only fresh 
onesyou' will: get all summer. 

Ill. Make yourself agreeable always to the farmer’s 
wife. If you get up every morning between two and 
three o’clock, and chop the kindling-wood for her, and 
draw the water for her tubs, and help her start the 
kitchen fire, and hold the cow’s head while she is doing 
the milking, and gather the eggs in the coop, and as- 
sist her in pressing the scarecrow’s trousers, the 
chances are that if there ever is a soft-boiled doughnut 
to be had on the place you will be the favored recipient 
thereof. 

IV. Avoid comic-paper humor, and do not in the 
presence of any member of the farmer’s family rush out 
to the pump and in a loud voice call out to your 
friends and fellow boarders to come and join you ‘ina 
pail of fresh milk. 

V. If the farmer courteously invites you to join 
him in a morning’s ploughing,-and: you decide to ac- 
cept, remember that you are on-a-farm and not on 
Fifth Avenue, or 1 the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
therefore wear neither a frock-coat and-a silk top-hat 

full evening dress with patent-leather pumps and 
an opera hat. Either of these costumes would be 
wholly out of place amid such simple pleasures, and 
smack of vulgar ostentation. 

Vi. Remember always that kindly acts pay the best 
under any and all circumstances. So, if you discover 
that the ‘farmer is hard up for ready money, and his 
barn is over-insured, go out into. the hay-loft for your 
morning «cigarette, cigar, or pipe. You never can tell 
when a simple little act of thoughtful courtesy like 
this may help to tide a fellow traveller on the way 
through life over one of its hard places. 

VII. Do not make disagreeable remarks about the 
food that is placed on the table before you. especially 
about the butter which your hard-worked landlady 
has made with her own fair hands. It may not be as 
fresh as you are, but in the long run it may prove a 
great deal stronger. 

VIII. Do not play practical jokes on the farm-hands. 
There is a certain kind of familiarity that breeds not 
only contempt, but trouble, and if you see a farmer’s 
boy who stands six feet three in his bare feet lying 
asleep in one of the fields it is just as well not to run 
the harrow over his dreaming form on the pretence 
that you took him for a hill of potatoes. 

IX. If the farmer’s daughter is musically inclined 
and plays 7'he Maiden’s Prayer upon the melodeon 
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“WHERE ARE THE REST OF THE GIRLS?” 
‘OH, DON’T WORRY ABOUT THE REST OF THE GIRLS. ILL KEEP THEM BUSY.” 


every night, do not put in any disagreeable objections, 
but inspire her with the belief that the melodeon would 
work more easily if it were oiled, and while she is not 
looking fill the oil-ean with liquid cement or carpen- 
ter’s glue. Nature will take care of the rest. 

X. Do not complain of the coffee, for the chances are 
nine in ten that it is not coffee at all, and your com- 
plaints would therefore become entirely unjustifiable. 
Demand the best quality of chicory, and in all prob- 
ability you wili get it. 

XI. Be very careful not to mistake the hired man 
for the searecrow and shy small stones at him while 
he is standing in thé middle of the field. Your ex 
planation of your error would give you more trouble 
than the seeming assault upon him. 

XII. Do not be exacting in your demands, or expect 
the same comforts at a farmhouse that you look for 
in the first-class summer hotels. If you find a few 
bricks in your feather bed, and have to light a match 
every night to find the parlor lamp, do not lose your 
temper, but remember that these are among the simple 
joys of farm life that you have come to get. 
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EVE: “How Do you LIKE MY NEW BRACELET, 
DEARIE?” 
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By Alta Brunt Sembower 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER O. AND EMILY SHAW REESE 





ZRiGE RAHAM, at a sound behind hin, 
S33) turned away from the _— flower- 
decked altar. He had been deep in 
half-wistful contemplation of the 
Easter-lilies, which, made only the 
more vividly white by the glow from 
Ay the stained windows, seemed to 
ue breathe a cool austerity as well as 
a fragrance into the comfortable 
elegance of the congregation-room. He had been mak- 
ing the most, in the way of thought, of his moment 
alone after the sermon. He had not many; and now 
at this purloined moment there was interruption. 
With a habit of patience, which he had ‘been long in 
acquiring, Graham turned toward the sound. 

There was a soft swish of the vestry door, the 
quick coming of feet down the aisle, and, in ‘the time 
of turning round, he was face to face with a young 
girl who looked at him with a restrained eagerness, 
and whose gloved hand was outstretched toward his. 
Graham took the hand with a little wonder. He re- 
membered the face; this was the girl who, of late, had 
sat in Mrs. Gresham’s pew. He had met her some- 
where—the remembrance of that was vague. But he 
had noted the face from the pulpit—in one of those 
moments of lucid survey between sentences—because 


of soft breathlessness. “ My aunt—Mrs. Gresham—is 
in the vestry waiting. She has promised me_ three 
minutes. I think she thinks I want to make a kind 
of confession. But—” As she paused there appeared 
in her forehead a small tangled thread of trouble 
and embarrassment, as if she doubted, now that she 
had come, her courage and her excuse. Then sudden- 
lv, with a little flash of bravery, she went on, with 
the same quaint abruptness. ‘“ I know that you worry,” 
she said. ‘‘ Why do you?) What is there in the world 
to make so much trouble and question? And in spite 
of such things as you say to us! Everybody says— 
they talk of you as of things that set them thinking— 
that it is all beautiful, and brilliant, and sure—and, 
as my uncle says, terribly convincing.” ‘There was a 
little ring of impatience in the girl’s voice. The ab- 
straction in her tone, the puzzled knot in her fore- 
head, the suggestion of seeking, herself, for some ex- 
planation, saved her from any apparent desire to 
flatter. But suddenly she seemed to realize the sound of 
her voice, which was reverberating with soft distinct- 
ness through the empty reom. She spoke a little lower, 
some of her fervor gone, but a reminiscence of ob- 
stinate question remaining. “And yet I know, I am 
sure, no matter what you may say, even—you do 
doubt, and question, and are worried.” There was an 

















The young girl unconsciously put out her hand and steadied herself against a pew 
fl 


it was so freshly young, and yet was lacking in the 
usual ennui of voung faces before him. He had felt a 
twinge of satisfaction at the intensity which his eye 
had caught in this girl’s face. He was glad to see 
this intensity at closer range: what kind of interest 
did it indicate?—one might judge of one’s intellectual 
appeal by such a standard. This went swiftly and 
coolly through his head in the instant during which 
he held the girl’s small hand. The hand seemed to 
quiver and vibrate in his, but its clasp was firm, and 
full of initiative. 

*T wanted to say something to you that T have 
thought of "said the girl, breaking off with a kind 





odd gentleness in” her look and tone. Is was as if 
suddenly, with. the maternal instinet which is the 
gentlest thing in woman, or perhaps with the instinct 
of her youth to offer comradeship to his, she had a 
right to question, and help. 

Graham stood motionless throughout this long 
speech. It was one of the tabs put upon him by a 
brilliant woman of his church that, in the matter of 
talk, he could “ begin in the middle of things.” Here 
was a challenge to his power; yet for an instant he 
did not seem ready. As he did open his lips to speak 
the girl again forestalled him. For the first time she 
looked a little frightened; her face grew crimson. 
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* Please, if you like—don’t say a word,” she said, 
quickly. “I mean, not a word of yourself. 1 didn’t 
see, for a minute, how curious I seem—do I not? I| 
only wondered—about the thing. Aunt says I am 
fatally simple. I live in a village—she says it is 
written in my face. And when I wanted to know, | 
asked. It is a question—a something that underlies 
your sermons. And [I meant—I simply could not 
understand them, until I knew what it is that makes 
them what they are.” 

“That beclouds them,” said Graham, faintly smil- 
ing. 

The girl shook her head. ‘No, they are clear. 
Everybody—men and women, all get something, and 
are satisfied. Not merely men and women, but men 
like Mr. Lyons and women like Mrs. Ashby—brilliant, 
thoughtful. And yet I dare to feel this—this some- 
thing.” She smiled, in rueful confession of her 
audacity. Graham was looking curiously at her. It 
was written in her face—to use her aunt’s expres- 
sion—that she had not discussed this with any one 
else. The unseen presence of Mrs. Gresham waiting 
in the vestry put the stamp upon that. But the idea 
was coming out the more daringly now for having 
been pent up through many sermons. 

Her intensity was infectious. Graham suddenly 
took a turn into the aisle, hands in his pockets. “ Did 
you see old Godfrey Lyons?” he asked, abruptly, as 
if he had introduced the subject. ‘“‘ How he listened, 
how he liked it?” 

The girl replied with sympathetic brightness. “ Oh, 
he liked it. He leaned forward once and fairly smiled 
at you.” 

“T saw,” said Graham. His face took on a sudden 
strained absent-mindedness. He seemed to forget his 
listener. ‘ Poor, little, frail, lame Miss Evans—life 
a martyrdom—saying how blest she is to be able 
still to hear the gospel, ‘from young lips, Mr. 
Graham ’—that seems to be her marvel. And directly 
after is Godfrey Lyons roaring like a burst of artil- 
lery, ‘Sound ethics, Graham, no superstition in 
that.’” ; 

Graham’s eyes, keen and bright,.came back to the 
girl suddenly—* They all get something, you say. 
They don’t see division in me. [Tm not afraid of 
that—but is the division there? And if a man sees 
two roads, can he choose, without being a hypocrite, 
not to travel only one of them. The figure’s absurd, 
of course, but you see. And sooner or later, anyway, 
won't it show?” 

The girl looked a little bewildered. “ But must 
there not be ethics?” she asked. 

Graham laughed aloud, softly. 

With apparently a sudden idea he came at her 
personally. “What is it that yow want, that you 
miss?” His intensity gave the words a kind of 
harshness. 

She met it simply. “TI don’t miss anything. I 
feel that it is all there, all the good is there, in what 
you say. If you can believe me, after what you have 
said, I think that is dimly what I feel. It is not 
mixed, not blended into one thing, somehow. I) know 
it is fanciful. Am I too presumptuous?” 

Graham stared at her unsmilingly. “ You are a 
wizard. I boast that no one sees the conflict in me, 
and you, it seems, have been watching it from afar. 
Or—perhaps you are an esthetic. It seems to be 
beauty—harmony—that you want. You discover a 
discord in me.” This was the reaction from his sud- 
den confidence. He still spoke lightly, but the dis- 
turbance in his face had been enhanced, it was evident, 
at her last words, by a painful pin-prick of pride. 

The girl was beginning to look distressed. She 
shrank a little at his hint of bitterness. “If I see 
more than the others do,” she said, with a touch of 
appeal, “it is because I care more for people than I 
do for theories and things. The others listen to you; 
I look at you.” Her eyes flashed. Then she seemed 
to see the personal interpretation which might be 
put upon these words. She took up his illustration 
eagerly. ‘“ But if there is discord in you, then it is 
not because the chords are wrong, but because they 
are not played together.” 

“Of course,” he said, rather coldly, “I do not 
grant, as you seem to, without question, that the 
appeal of my sermons should be simple. May it not 
be that complexity fits them to appeal to this. one 
and that? Society is complex, full of this and that 
doctrine, yet it is ready to be reached at varying 
angles, at various exposed points.” 

The young girl unconsciously put out her hand and 
steadied herself against a pew. She looked very clear- 
eyed and obstinate, all at once. ‘Society may be 
complex,” she said, “ but life is simple.” 

Graham looked more than ,astonished; he looked 
angry. Then by a sudden whimsical turn he became 
gentle: the girl’s eyes, clear and even wistful, were 
not provoking. “Perhaps you have special vision,” 
he said. “For us who live in dim light there are 
questions. You will grant it to us to study them 
out.” 

The girl’s eyes were bright, suggesting tears of 
vexation. But she spoke steadily. “ Now you are 
laughing at me—I deserve it!” In support of her 
sincerity she went on, without anger. “No one has 
vision, I know; every one has questions. Only it 
seems to be so straight and simple, to feel for the 
answer.” She was laboring along somewhat. Graham 
looked unconvinced. She tried to find an illustration. 
“T bought a gold candlestick, once, for my mother’s 
room. I wanted it for her—it was lovely. I brought 
it in and she admired it. Then I put it on the shelf, 
and we looked at it, and suddenly mother laughed, and 
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both together we said, ‘It won’t do.’?” She shook her 
head, not satisfied with the example. But she let it 
stand. ‘“ Anyway, life seems like that to me. ‘It 
will do or it .won’t do.’ Just’ for one clear, hard 
moment face it—then it’s over, and you begin living 
again.” She broke suddenly into a smile which ended 
in a sigh, “And life is very cozy—and sweet— 
when it’s plain like that, I think.” 

“Tt is estheticism,” said Graham, obstinately. “ ‘It 
will or it will not do.’ Beauty, fitness, you see, is 
what you want.” 

The girl’s lips tightened. “I never heard of xstheti- 
cism,” she said. “ My story may have suggested that, 
but it doesn’t express me, then, please! It’s only my 
way of living, and I liked it, so I couldn’t help—I 
positively couldn’t help—coming to you about it.” She 
looked suddenly at the vestry door. The three minutes 
had tripled themselves. She began hurriedly to draw 
the scarf about her neck. “I don’t see why I came,” 
she said, frankly. “It all seems absurd and inex- 
cusable to me now. I hope you will forget it.” 

“T sha’n’t forget it,” said Graham. He did not 
look altogether pleased. He drew a sharp breath sud- 
denly, and turned himself half-round.on his heel, and 
back again, boyishly. Then he put out his hand. 
“Well, we shall never get together on these points, 
I am afraid,” he said, “ but I hope you won’t be too 
hard on me. I’m sorry I have disturbed you.” 

The girl was looking into his face with a restrained 
trouble in her own. ‘ Oh, it isn’t for me that it mat- 
ters,” she said, simply. There was a little sadness 
in her tone. She turned to go without more pre- 
liminary. 

xraham followed her a step. ‘‘ Where shall I see 
you again?—at Mrs. Gresham’s? When?” 

She turned ‘back, looking slightly at a loss; the 
event of this question seemed not to have occurred to 
her. Then she laughed suddenly, and for the first 
time Graham observed that her face—oval, fine- 
featured, and of a soft brown tint—had a lively pret- 
tiness. “If I were at home—in Parheim—you might 
come and sit by the fire, with mother and me, if you 
liked. Here ”—she paused for a moment—* Aunt and 
I go out of town to-morrow for this week. After 
that—everything is of such gayety—you know, you 
have most part in it—” She gave it up suddenly, 
growing red, as if she were making too much of his 
question. “ Well, we shall meet somewhere.” 

She hesitated, smiled again waveringly, and was 
gone, through the vestry door. The lilies caught 
Graham’s glance in the rebound. They looked to him 
peculiarly triumphant. With a vague sense of injury 
and reproach he turned his back upon them. 


Graham found himself, on the way to Mrs. Van 
Astren’s first-of-May dinner, in an anticipatory mood 
which he considered a compensating reaction from 
the dark moments which he had struggled through of 
late. He was mentally alert and ready for the hand- 
some celebrity whom he was to take out; Mrs. Van 
Astren like to confess, in deprecation of the praise 
given her dinners, that she prepared people for each 
other, and brought them together primed for talk. 
But as he took his place, a glance at his other side 
left him for a startled moment wordless. 

“Miss Pemberton,” said the hostess, presenting 
him—he was never far from her place—‘ you know 
Mrs. Gresham well—her hiece.” 

“T know Miss Pemberton,” said Graham. 

“You needn’t know me,” said the girl, softly and 
youthfully, when eyes were off them. “I have come 
prepared not to vex you. Mrs. Van Astren told me 
you were to be at one side, so that I might think 
what to say.” 

“What are you going to say?” asked Graham. He 
wondered for a flash why his amusement should be 
o grim. The girl did not seem to wonder—she accept- 
ed it. 

“ Nothing,” she said, and seemed, simply, to mean it. 

She had come out with a good-looking, broad- 
shouldered young man, whose face was full of the gen- 
eral rueful injury which in the youthful masculine 
countenance appeals to the sympathy of the world. He 
was evidently full of the pessimism caused by over- 
eating. Graham, in the lapses of his own conversation 
with his brilliant neighbor, heard some of the talk at 
his left. He did not listen for it; the simple thread of 
it tangled itself annoyingly at times with the in- 
tricate web of thought spun by his companion’s sug- 
gestions. 

“But if you can’t have anything you like, you 
know,” said the boyish, petulant voice, “what’s the 
good of living? If a fellow can’t have terrapin, nor 
cheese, nor even eggs—” 

“Such certainty,” said Graham’s neighbor, screened 
from the sound beyond him, and replying to an appeal 
of his for a glimpse of things, “is like the illumina- 
tion of a dreary road. You cannot mistake in your 
steps, yet there is no joy in taking them. Give me, 
rather, possible pitfalls. Hope, you know, is always 
behind a- screen, and since it is hidden, marble may 
serve as well as life to embody it. Dare you look?” 

“ But if you can’t have what you like,” said the girl’s 
voice at Graham’s left, full of pity and gentle amuse- 
ment, “can’t you like, a little, what you have? One 
must find something—” 

“ Ah, you. are pessimistic, too,” said Graham, sud- 
denly. His eyes were upon the wine-glass in front 
of him. His neighbor looked at him with a little sur- 
prise. Her publications had left small doubt in those 
days as to the trend of her mind. 

“Ts it an optimist who speaks of hope without a 
smile?” she asked—‘ TI had almost said a smirk.” 

“Tt is sometimes the man with least hope who is 
most optimistic,” said Graham, vaguely and, as he 
felt, with shallow reasoning. He was growing irri- 
tated with himself. His mind, whose principal vir- 
tue, he would have said, was that it was always keenly 
at his service, seemed bent strangely upon straying 
into vague paths of its own. He bent himself to his 
companion’s werds again with determined enjoyment, 
resolving that a passing fit of ennui should not make 
him lose an opportunity which to-morrow. he would 
regret. 
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Meanwhile, with gentle monotony, the conversation 
at his left continued. The girl laughed suddenly, 
cheerfully, with a certain gentle audacity. She might 
have felt in the air some of Graham’s cynicism. 
“Well, I do not cook, a great deal, but I should bar- 
gain, easily, with some of these things that you hate, 
to make a respectable dish. And you should like it. 
If not, I should take the blame.” 

The boy was dubious—the matter was a serious 
one to him, But something beyohd the subject seemed 
to prompt his answer, half laughing. ‘“ Out of Indian 
meal? What could you make—a rarebit? Ah, you 
might—you make a fellow believe you, somehow.” An 
instant’s pause was followed by a sigh between hope 
and gloom. “ But you wouldn’t.” The possibilities of 















witch who beguiles us into questions. She blessed 
you with two gifts, that of having no problems of 
your own to trouble you, and the other, much allur- 
ing, of drawing out those of others, to the humilia- 
tion of the weak owners of them.” 

The girl’s face had grown slightly pale, and the 
curves of her mouth gave place to straight lines, as 
she gazed intently at him. After an instant she 
seemed not unready to reply to his speech, unsmilingly. 

“And in return for these gifts,” she said, slowly, 
“what should I give my witech—something dreadful?” 

“It is her reward, perhaps, to see the writhings of 
victims who have succumbed to the human weakness of 
confession,” said Graham. His voice was still level 
and hard. He was looking keenly at her. She made 

an unconscious move- 
ment to bring her 











hands together. 

“Vet it would be a 
good witch to endow 
one so,” said the girl 
in a low even voice, 
“with no vexing ques- 
tions of one’s own, and 
the power to see those 
of others—and_ help.” 

“Ah, but when there 
is no possibility of 


help!” said Graham, 
with ironie stubborn- 
ness. 


The girls eyes 
widened with respon- 
sive obstinacy; of the 
same sort which = she 
had shown in their 
first talk, an obstinacy 
which resembled a lack 
of comprehension. Her 
forehead wrinkled. 
“When one wants to 
help, one ean’t choose 
but be able,” she said 
with a little difficulty. 

“The will—to bless 
—gives the power, you 
mean?” said Graham, 
showing, in spite of 
himself again, a sligiit 
surprise and disap- 
proval at her positive- 


ness. 
She wavered from 
her assurance. “ Not 
*always_ so.” She 
breathed deeply, and 
her face — turned 
toward the orehids 


which filled the centre 
of the table—took’ on 
a more intense earnest- 
ness. “Not always, 
not in many eases, 
maybe —one wants, 
pitifully, to help, some- 
4 times, and sees no way 
—but, when one cares 
—intensely—it is given 
one—sometimes—to see 
a& way.” She was 
struggling for expres- 
sion, pale and preoccu- 
pied with her effort to 











say what was in her 


She leaned upon a heavy table which held her tea-tray mind. 


the subject seemed to havé been great enough for him. 
He was gazing, with a boy’s forgetfulness of time and 
place, into the girl’s amused eyes. 

Graham suddenly turned toward them. “I couldn’t 
help hearing, Williams,” he said, easily, past the girl’s 
slightly startled face. “And I think I ought to warn 
you against bringing deep questions to Miss Pember- 
ton for settlement. She plays with them. She has 
a witch’s glass, you know, that shows her how really 
simple all questions are which we befogged mortals 
consider worth struggling with.” 

There was a ring of something not altogether 
pleasant in the speech. Graham felt the quality of 
it, and gloried in it strangely. Williams saw nothing 
in it but a rather difficult pleasantry. He came out 
rather boldly. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he said, in his boyish drawl, 
with an attempt, apparently, to answer the spirit 2 
not the words of Graham’s:speech; “ Miss Pemberton 
has just promised to make me a dish from things lL 
hate—and make me like it.” ‘With a flash of really 
gentle gallantry he seemed to feel a necessity to 
defend tHe girl from Graham’s wit. He exchanged a 
smile with her. Her face was full of gratitude. 

Graham, all at once, felt himself to be old and 
tyrannical. How much older could he be than Wil- 
liams? A comparison of years would not show much 
difference, doubtless; in the church the other morn- 
ing he had felt the same spring of youth that the 
girl had shown. Yet now he felt, rising, sinking, in 
him, a sudden fearful wish to see himself in a mirror. 
Had he grown aged and crabbed in an evening? He 
gazed at Williams; Williams, unflatteringly forgetful 
of him, was looking at the girl. She was flushed and 
bright-eyed. She looked well; a row of pearls at her 
throat—a touch of Mrs. Gresham’s grandeur and good 
taste—had the same tint of clear purity as the throat 
itself; the square-necked satin gown, made simply, had 
dignity and beauty. Williams’s eyes, boyish and pre- 
occupied, were kindling with a spark of something 
more than admiration. 

Graham spoke again, very smoothly. “So IL 
argued,” he said to Williams, “a genuine witch- 
potion you would get.” He turned half awav, as if 
he had finished with them. Then, irresistibly, he 
flashed a smile at the girl. The smile was barbed. 
“Confess and recant,” he said, lightly. “It is your 
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Graham bent toward 

her. Neither of them— 

be it said in Graham’s defence—saw any great per- 

sonal bearing in his question. “ And you mean, then, 

in my case—if you were the preacher—you would 
know—could tell me—my question?” 

Williams was left behind,.and was, for an instant, 
occupied with his coffee. The girl’s eyes were cast 
down, apparently heavy with thought and resolution. 
She listened to Graham’s question without looking up 
at him. She hesitated. 

“T see—oh, I do see ”—she repeated herself, shrink- 
ing as if to stay his refutation—‘a way. It would 
be my way—” 

The hostess was rising. Graham, by instinct, man- 
aged his partner’s chair. But she was engaged in 
conclusion of a half-serious discussion with the man 
beyond her. Graham was left for an instant alone, 
his thoughts crowding, his head a little dizzy with 
them. Miss Pemberton was passing him. He sud- 
denly seized the moment. He took a step to her side. 
There was a kind of roughness in the movement. If 
they had been small boy and small girl, his next act 
would have been to grasp her arm and turn her 
toward him. As it was she felt his compulsion; she 
paused instinctively before -him. 

“Tf you know, then, tell me!” he said. 

The girl caught her breath suddenly, and turned 
as if to go on. Some one, passing them, addressed a 
laughing question to young Williams. Graham’s eyes 
were burning, intent upon the girl beside him. She 
suddenly threw up her head and faced him; her face 
was pale, pleading, determined, all at once. 

Her eyes met his. “I should preach God,” she said, 
with scorn—self-scorn, scorn for him—Graham could 
not analyze it.. But suddenly he saw—or remembered 
vaguely, for in an instant she was gone—that her 
eyes, wide and flashing, like those of an animal which 
is courageous at bay, were heavy and bright with 
tears. 





“She is a nice girl,” said Mrs. Van Astren, neglect 
ing her tea, “and, what is more rare, a sensible one, 
generally. But she has no more idea of her own 
best interests than this Oriental person on my cup. 
She needs some one to manage her.” 

“That surprises me,” said Graham, after a 
moment. “I should have thought Miss Pemberton 
most capable, easily, of managing her own affairs.” 

























































































* Easily, ves,” said Mrs. Van Astren, ‘ Wisely is 
another thing. She seems to decide too quickly, with- 
out a thought; she smiles all through it. You know ” 
—Graham was looking puzzled—* Mrs. Gresham wants 
her here to live. Mrs. Gresham adores her, and there 
seems to be no reason why she shouldn’t have her. 
There’s a little home somewhere, with plenty more to 
fill it, and Alice—Miss Pemberton—wasted in it! 
Here she would be a suecess—her charms would be 
something tremendous,” 

* Her charms, you mean, set off by Mrs. Gresham’s 
gilding,” said Graham. He was looking abstractedly 
over his tea. 

Mrs. Van Astren looked sidewise at him. “ You don’t 
admire her? Ah, just like a man! Scents brains as 
a war-horse does the battle—and flees from them. All 
the same, she would have splendid chances—with 
simpler men—” The lady smiled appeasingly at him. 
“ Did you see young Williams at my dinner?” 

“T saw him,” said Graham. He put his cup down 
upon the table beside him. ‘She will not come, you 
say, to Mrs. Gresham?” 

“She smiles through tears at her aunt, and says 
how she loves her kindness—Mrs. Gresham is really 
wrought up and angry with her—but it is ‘no’ all the 
same, persistently, gently. It’s vastly irritating. She 
goes to-morrow, I believe. Parheim, I think she calls 
the place. <A dreary, out-of-the-world village!” 

“She will have leisure there, perhaps, to regret it,” 
said Graham. He took up his cup again, unmindful 
of its emptiness. 

“Regret it! Ah, if you could see her! The soft- 
ness, the kindness, the gladness—positively—of her 
‘no’! She will never see her mistake.” Mrs. Van 
Astren sighed with vexation, before her own kind 
heart melted. ‘And I hope she won’t, of course. 1 
should hate to see her unhappy. ‘The girl interests 
me. I’m sorry you don’t like her. She’s a queer, 
gentle, obstinate thing—and, in spite of your cynicism, 
immensely pretty. Look at her, in that white frock— 
just out of Parheim. She’s discarded Mrs. Gresham’s 
grandeurs, out of principle, doubtless. The absurdity! 
But don’t say it doesn’t become her!” 

Mrs. Van Astren’s voice sank as the girl approached 
them. There was tea at Mrs. Gresham’s. Everybody 
was there, chatting. Miss Pemberton, in a_ white 
gown which, as Mrs. Van Astren had observed, had 
a simplicity more actual and intimate than the rich 
simplicity of her dinner-gown, was dispensing cream 
and sugar. There was a gentle gravity in her face, 
and a serious preoccupation with her task. Graham 
had come to Mrs. Gresham’s early, only to find that 
others had felt the same impulse, and were before 
him, talking in pleased groups under the soft light 
of candles which improved upon the misty spring air 
and grayish light outside. Of a sudden he had felt 
a rather strange distaste for conversation, and had 
slipped into a corner before a picture. Here Mrs. 
Van Astren had found him, and had made him have 
tea with her. Miss Pemberton came up to them. 

“Oh, I am too late,” she said, sorrowfully-looking 
at their cups. ‘“ You’ve had tea and no sugar. Aunt 
Helen will scold.” 

Mrs. Van Astren smiled up at her with the friendly 
freedom of an older woman. “If it were only for 
that that she should scold you, my dear, you would 
deserve to come off easily.” Her eyes emphasized the 
slyness of her meaning. 

The girl looked at her frankly. Then she colored a 
little and laughed. ‘“ Oh, that, Mrs. Van Astren,” she 
said, directly. “ Believe me, that will be all right; 
and IT have been scoided,,so my punishment is attended 
to. Aunt will not think of it long. How ean she? 
She goes to Paris in a week or two. She so loves 
Paris!—the thought of it drowns everything already.” 
For all her frankness, she was leading, with a little 
embarrassment, away from the subject. 

Mrs. Van Astren was not to be led. “ And you— 
you do not care for Paris?” she asked, 

The girl’s eves responded for her suddenly with a 
flash of light. ‘“I love Paris, too,” she said, with a 
little breathlessness. “It is a dream-city to me.” 

“And you ehoose to keep it so—like Yarrow—un- 
visited?” said Mrs. Van Astren, more gently. 

The girl looked surprised. ‘“ Oh, no, no, I mean to 
go there.” She paused suddenly, smiling. ‘ Sometime. 
We all have our things to work for—one of mine is to 
go to such places.” She was beckoned away by some 
one, and smiled the last words over her shoulder. 

“It’s the oddest thing in the world,” said Mrs. Van 
Astren, “ that she doesn’t seem to see that she might 
have her dream true, now.” 

“The odd thing is,” said Graham, for the first time 
in the afternoon seeming to lend thought to his words, 
“that she gets it into the air that she isn’t missing 
anything.” 

Mrs. Van Astren laughed delightedly. “Do you 
fee] that, too? I do, through all my irritation. It’s 
like a delusive fragrance—” 

Miss Pemberton was coming back to them with 
more tea. ‘“ You are to have this very sweet,” she 
said. She occupied herself supplying them = with 
everything. 

Graham had not spoken. He lingered a moment 
over the tea-tray. 

* To-morrow you go to Parheim?” he said.“ Isn’t 
vour going sudden—rather unexpected 2” 
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“My mother wrote for me,” said the girl, “or, at 
least—the same thing—wrote and wished me there. 
It is so with us; she wishes and we are there, like 
genii of the lamp.” She laughed, a little painfully. 
* You will think now, surely, that I dwell with witches 
and hobgoblins.” 

Graham had helped himself to everything. There 
was nothing to delay her, yet she paused a moment, 
half wistfully, blushing. Graham took a third piece 
of sugar, slowly. “I was a cad,” he said, “ beyond 
pardon.” 

The girl, dumb before this sudden remark, was re- 
‘called by Mrs. Van Astren to her small but onerous 
task, and directed to some aspirant to sugar and 
cream. 

Graham found her presently in a corner. She leaned 
upon a heavy table, which held her tea-tray. She 
looked Jess buoyant than usual, but she brightened 
and smiled as he stopped before her. She wished 
evidently, with the habit of a person who loves peace, 
to divert his mind from his last remark to her. 

“One must get away, a little, from even the best 
things, to really enjoy them, don’t you think?” she 
said. 

Graham understood that this was not so much an 
apology for her own aloofness, as an explanation of 
his. ‘“ You have found an excuse for my social re- 
missness,” he said. He was, in fact, amused at a 
quixotie generosity which he had observed before in 
her. But all at once he saw that, by the perversity 
with which his mind had lately tricked him, his 
words carried a sting. The girl kept her gaze steady— 
she had accustomed herself, apparently, to misinterpre- 
tation from him. But suddenly, with her eyes quite 
steady, an irresistible quiver passed over her face. 

The smile as suddenly went out of Graham’s eyes; 
he put his hands mechanically upon the back of a 
small chair near him, and took the long breath of a 
swimmer ready to make a plunge. 

“T have thought of what you said,” he began. All 
lightness was out of his tone; it was full of resolution. 

The girl in an instant stopped him. Her words came 
with an eagerness which showed that she had wished 
for this opening. ‘ Don’t think of it—don’t remember 
it!” she said. “I searcely know what I said, but L 
know it doesn’t matter. I was carried quite away, 
somehow—else I shouldn’t have dared. 1 have been 
shamed ever since; I have wished to ask you to forget 
it. Only, believe, too, that I did not mean ill.” Gra- 
ham was gazing at her fixedly. As she looked into 
his face—it was a face which at that moment seemed to 
justify her contrition, its youthful irony and natural 
vigor were so evidently overlaid by the pallor of men- 
tal combat and sleeplessness—she had a further im- 
pulse. “TI can’t see why, at all, I ever went to you, 
so absurdly, that first morning. I wished to so much 
that something seemed to take me—I have almost a 
superstition about such impulses. Now, I see that 
it was almost wicked presumption. I have done harm 
to you; I have always vexed you; and always when 
I meant to help, I have added trouble. It is given to 
some, I do believe, to help—but that I should have 
assumed myself one of them! The only thing now is, 
you must see, as you do see, that everything I have 
said doesn’t matter, is of no consequence, except to 
amuse you.” She had gone the full length of re- 
cantation. 

Graham, in an attitude full of intensity, smiled 
again, rather wearily. ‘“ Don’t recant now,” he said; 
and this time there was no possible sting in his 
words. “ Don’t, please, abandon your position just as 
you have brought me to it. I have thought of it all, 
what you said, and what you. must have meant—what 
it could mean to me—And I think—Il think ”—he 
seemed groping his way mentally, making sure of his 
steps as he went—“‘I think I see—somewhat—in it. 
It is like a promise of light, light farther on, if 1 keep 
my face toward it.” 

“Oh, are you sure,” put in the girl, “ that you don’t 
see too much in it? I couldn’t—why, you know ”— 
she was fairly intense with her frankness—* | couldn’t 
have meant much. I don’t know the first steps of 
theology, of reasoning—” 

Graham gazed at her strangely. “ Ah, that is your 
consistency!” he said. “TI have stolen your idea, and 
it is mine now. I can’t help transmuting it. I can’t ”— 
he looked distressed for a moment—" I can’t see it 
your way. I can’t even see it my way, yet.” He 
shook his head vexedly as over a problem. Slowly his 
eyes lost their look of keen thought, and finally rested 
on her, with unmistakable appeal. “ You know, the 
fact is,” he finished, in another tone, an exceedingly 
boyish one, “I can’t see yet—until you show me more 
—the way.” 

The girl looked, quite simply, distressed. “TI 
couldn’t help you one word,” she said. “I can’t ex- 
plain anything, or say anything, to help.” 

“Explain!” said Graham. He laughed freely and 
confidently. “It’s for you just to live.” 

“T am sorry,” said the girl, without catching his 
spirit; her eyes were full of doubt and wistfulness. 
“T cannot see how to be really of use. You will, 
surely, find it disappointing to try to get something 
out of this, whatever it is. And I—TI shall think of it, 
and be sorry if I have done anything to turn you 
aside. Your way was brilliant—is brilliant—you will 
find your own way to an answer, and ”—she lifted 





her eyes brightly—“‘TI shall hear of it, yet, in Par- 
heim.” 

Graham stood transfixed. “Oh, Parheim!” he said. 
He bit his lip. He looked suddenly over at the groups 
which were, with much gayety, disintegrating slowly. 
The great drawing-room, with its candle-lighted dis- 
tances and shadowed corners, lent its rather sombre 
dignity gracefully to this amiable levity. ‘ You don’t 
like any of this?” said Graham, abruptly. He kept 
his face toward the groups, a glimmer of doubt be- 
ginning to show in his eyes; he was apparently trying 
to criticise this world which he had always taken 
for granted. “TI see, of course, reasons why you 
shouldn’t.” 

Her eyes followed his, at his question, and came 
back full of amazement. ‘“ Why, how unworldly do 
you think me?” she exclaimed. ‘ You and Mrs. Van 
Astren. Could one help loving it? There is something 
within one that cares for comfort and ease and beauty, 
without one’s own doing, don’t you think so? For 
weeks before and after, I dream of visits to Aunt 
Helen. I never felt wicked in liking them, they are 
so full—of, well, of business made beautiful, somehow. 
Everything goes smoothly and guardedly. It has a 
beauty, hasn’t it?” She appealed to him to justify 
her impression. 

“You leave it all easily,” said Graham in a low 
voice. ‘‘ That is,” he hesitated, “at least, you don’t 
care to stay with it. Forgive me—lI forgot I shouldn’t 
know—Mrs. Van Astren told me—about your aunt.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, comprehending. She laughed. 
“Of course Mrs. Van Astren has found a mystery in 
it. She loves mysteries—she will have one out of 
me. There is nothing strange about this. I couldn’t 
stay, you know.” Graham accepted thjs too fully; she 
saw that he thought she spoke of family reasons out- 
side his right to know. “It is only,” she added, 
hastily, “that I go where there is most use for me. 
Aunt Helen doesn’t need me; at home they do—not 
dreadfully, but some.” To his surprise, she gave a 
sudden girlish note of scorn. ‘One must do some- 
thing!” Her bosom swelled. “One must fill a real 
need, however little.” Her eyes had a sort of inspira- 
tion in them. 

Graham gazed ‘fixedly—as he felt, stolidly. “ But 
there was nothing else to sway you?” he said, bending 
toward her suddenly, “ nothing you hate in this way 
of life? Nothing—you love—at Parheim? Was it 
really, only, that they need you—and only a little, 
too, you say?” 

The girl’s docility had lasted a long time. Her 
spirit was beginning to rouse itself. She looked at 
him with a flush of feminine hurt at masculine dis- 
trust. “It hasn’t seemed a little thing to me,” she 
said; “at least, it is my nature. I am not made strong 
and healthy for nothing; surely I am made to help. 
The feeling is strong within me!” 

“T said you had no questions!” said Graham, with 
sudden irrelevance. 

“T haven’t—any hard ones!” she put this in justly, 
but incidentally, as if she saw no bearing of it. She 
was intent upon his apparent doubt. Her pride was 
vaguely stung by jit. 

His doubt seemed persistent. ‘ And if life here were 
not easy, if it promised work, trouble, tangles for just 
your hands to unweave—if you were needed here— 
then?” 

“Why, I should come,” she cried, with readiness. 
Why should he question it? 

She found Graham’s eyes upon her. Slowly, with- 
out more words from him, his look deepened, ques- 
tioned, pleaded, expressed something to her. Before 
it the fire and independence went out of the girl’s face. 
She trembled suddenly as if something had shaken 


‘her. Her hands fluttered before her; she swayed a 


little toward him, mute, and as pale and suddenly 
forlorn as a flower in the wind. 

Graham himself was pale. ‘“ May I come to Par- 
heim?” he said, bending to her. 

All at once, with a violence the color came back 
to her face, in a wave which flooded her from neck to 
hair, and made her crimson as if from sudden anger. 
She moved back, away from him, and yet she inclined 
toward him, too. . 

“T believe—must I not believe?—that it was for 
this—and more—that you were sent to me.” In an- 
other instant he: would have held her hand, before the 
multitude. - : 

Mrs. Van Astren saved them. Unawares she swept 
into their corner. “Some one wants you, my dear ”— 
she put her hand upon the girl’s arm—* to say good- 
by.” 

“ Good-by?” faltered the girl, confusedly. 

Graham’s eyes sought hers for permission. “ It isn’t 
—for long,” he said to Mrs. Van Astren, and flushed; 
his voice was not quite steady. 

“Ah, you two!” began Mrs. Van Astren. ‘ Not 
going home? My dear! Why consistency—thou art 
—nowhere!” It was there, big, bright as the jewel on 
the lady’s finger. But Graham did not point it out; 
it did not matter. And the girl was gone. 

Graham walked home, through a misting rain. 
Spring was all about him, a backward, city spring. 
He broke off a wet twig from one of the trees border- 
ing the street, and carried it home with him. The 
buds were bursting from their brown casings. Graham’s 
heart vibrated with a promise of new things, 
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The Bitterness of Love 


As I went through the rustling grasses 
Over the long low dune, 

I saw on the sands two lovers, 
And | saw the waves and the moon, 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 


And I heard the unaltering murmur 
Of the sea, and a wind that stirred; 

And I heard the lovers breathing 
Many a soft sweet word. 
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And because I too am a lover 
And my Love is far from me, 
I hated the two on the sands there, 
And the moon and the wind and the sea, 
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An Eye in an Automobile 
By NEWTON FOREST 


THE latest addition to the equipment of 
the United States Army is a monster 
searchlight motor-truck. The device is 
novel, in that the projector and the gener- 
ator are contained in one car. The power 
is supplied to the motors from a storage 
battery or by a generator, operated in 
turn by a gasoline-engine. The engine and 
generator of this car are sufficiently 
powerful to supply the current also for 
two large searchlights, the rays of which 
penetrate the darkness for a distance of 
several miles. 

The distinctive feature of the car is the 
electrie motor contained in each wheel, 
the power being applied direct to the 
periphery of the wheel. This form of 
transmission is applicable to all self-pro- 
pelled vehicles which have electricity as 





device permits of compensating movement 
and divides the force evenly between the 
two pinions, regardless of any unequal 
wear or adjustments. Tests of the couple 
gear made by the United States Bureau 
of Standards show over ninety-seven per 
cent. efficiency in transmission of motor 
energy to the wheel, at full load of motor, 
and with a gear reduction 25 to 1. So 
nearly perfect is the transmission by this 
device that the pinions are made of soft 
steel and require no oil. 

This new car is unusually efficient, and 
its efficiency is accounted for by the fact 
that the mechanical losses, aside from 
those of the engine, are nearly all elimi- 
nated by the couple-gear transmission. 
The car has a speed of sixteen miles an 
hour, and on one oceasion has been run 

















The new army searchlight, mounted upon its monster motor-truck 


their motive power, but has been applied, 

as a rule, only to heavy motor-trucks. 
Each of the four wheels of this new 

machine is a driving-wheel, and all four 


- wheels are steered simultaneously with 


one operation. A knuckle-joint at each 
wheel enables the truck to turn a com- 
plete circle in a space having a diameter 
but a little larger than the length of the 
car. The wheel casings are not only dust- 
proof, but are sufficiently water-proof to 
allow fording of streams without inter- 
ference with the motors. The wheel and 
motor combination is simple, but very 
effective. The motor armature has a 
pinion on either end, one pinion pulling 
up on one side of the wheel, the other 
pulling down at the opposite side, and 
both working at the periphery. An evener 





twelve hours continuously over ordinary 
country roads. It readily climbs a twenty- 
five-per-cent. grade, can easily surmount 
a ten-inch log, and can traverse soft 
ground. The absence of sudden shocks in 
starting or in changing from one speed to 
another results in a saving in the main- 
tenance of the machine. Not only has each 
wheel a band brake, but the car is 
equipped with an electrical brake as well. 

This army monster was designed and 
built for the War Department for experi- 
mental field service, and is intended for 
use under the severest conditions of actual 
warfare. It will be given a thorough 
demonstration at the joint manceuvres at 
Gettysburg this summer. The weight of 
the car with the searchlight mounted is 
ten thousand five hundred pounds. 





Wanted—Australians 


AUSTRALIA wants citizens, especially 
farmers, and a delegation from the state 
of Victoria has been touring Europe to 
obtain them, and will arrive in this coun- 
try some time next month in pursuance 
of the same quest. The intention is to 
induce a few hundred selected men from 
the irrigation districts to visit Australia 
on a land-seekers’ excursion in Novem- 


ber, arranged at reasonable rates for 
return voyage by the Commonwealth 
government. 


Only sober, industrious men, in good 
faith, of the small farming class familiar 
with irrigation methods, who -have at 
least $1,000 or $1,500 each to invest, and 
have return tickets, will be expected to 
avail themselves of the offer. 

The land to be settled forms part of 
a tract now being extensively irrigated 
by the state of Victoria, under the charge 
of Mr. Elwood Mead, for many years pro- 
fessor of institution and practice of irri- 
gation in the University of California, and 
from 1897 to 1907 Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
government has spent $33,500,000 on works 
to supply water for irrigation, domestic, 
and stock purposes. Of this $12,500,000 
has been expended on irrigation works, 
which command 1,100,000 acres, and which 
now supply water for 350,000 acres; but 
additional reservoirs will be needed be- 
fore the remainder of the area can be 
fully irrigated. A complete water-supply 
for irrigation is assumed to be water 
enough to cover the land to a depth of 
two feet each irrigation period, the water 
to be measured at the place of use. The 





surplus water is sufficient to irrigate 
250,000 acres, and settlers are required 
to utilize it. 

The state needs settlers for about 250,- 
000 acres of land, for which it is prepared 
to guarantee a water-supply of two acre- 
feet for each acre per annum, and it hopes 
to secure a considerable number of ex- 


perienced irrigators from the United 
States. The reasons why this land is 


not taken up at home are that the con- 
tinent of Australia, which is approximate- 
ly the size of the United States, contains 
only 4,300,000 people. Farmers settled 
in Victoria are prospering on land with- 
out irrigation. Besides, they are not 
educated up to the advantages of irriga- 
tion, and there are not sufficient pros- 
pective settlers here to oceupy the land 
available. The government has, therefore, 
decided. to offer opportunities to experi- 
enced American irrigators to settle in Vic- 
toria. 

A considerable portion of the land, 
the greater part of which is held in from 
320 to 10,000 acre lots, may be purchased 
at reasonable rates, but the government, 
in order. to guarantee satisfaction to in- 
tending settlers, has determined to deal 
directly with them, and for that purpose 
it is purchasing 40,000 acres, some of 
which it has decided to invite American 
settlers to take up. 

The price of land will range from thirty 
dollars to one hundred dollars an acre, 
and payment, with interest at four and 
one-half: per cent., may be extended over 
thirty-one and one-half years. Blocks will 
be twenty to two hundred acres, averaging 
about forty to fifty acres in extent, and 
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each block will be guaranteed a water- 
supply of two acre-feet per annum at $1.20 
per acre-foot measured at the farm. 

Victoria’ has often been compared to 
California, and indeed is almost a dupli- 
cate, in nearly every respect, of that State, 
the Murray Valley, which contains the 
bulk of the irrigable country, being re- 
markably similar to the Sacramento Val- 
ley. Everything grown in California may 
be grown with equal success in Victoria, 
but the geographical position of Victoria, 
by reason of which its period of greatest 
production enables it to supply the mar- 
kets. of Great Britain and other European 
countries with perishable produce during 
the winter months, gives this Australian 
state a great advantage. 

The area provided for settlement is es- 
pecially suited to the growth of oranges, 
lemons, peaches, apples, grapes of all 
kinds, and other fruits and vegetables, 
and some remarkable profits have been 
won. 

At the Mildura irrigation settlement 
the net returns on all lands under 
cultivation within the area, over the last 
few years, work out at thirty-five dollars 
per acre per annum. Sultanas at this 
settlement average a yield of one ton of 
dried fruit to the acre, which, after de- 
ducting all expenses in connection with the 
output, returns to the grower no less than 
$135. Crops of sultanas have reached 
over two tons to the acre. Currants, as a 
rule, yield about the same quantity as 
sultanas, but last year the crop was ex- 
ceptionally heavy, reaching in some cases 
as much as three tons of dried fruit to 
the acre. With regard to citrus fruits, 
oranges and. lemons have returned as 
many as 600 cases to the acre, while the 
gross return. from lemons has_ reached 
$1,000 an acre. 





The Broken-off Bahamas 


Dr. J. K. Smarty, of New York, has re- 
cently returned after penetrating the in- 
terior of Andros, the-largest island of the 
Bahama group, and the only one that has 
not been fully explored. He was the first 
white man to do so and his explorations 
have established its remarkable resem- 
blance to the southern Florida peninsula. 
The rock ridge of Andros and the near-by 
pine belt correspond to the Everglade 
keys of Florida, while the marl and the 
savannahs, with their strips and patches 
of pine lands, reproduce the soil and 
scenery of the peninsula itself. “ In fact,” 
says Dr. Small, in his report, “we were 
in many situations where the surround- 
ings were so strikingly similar to those 
we were accustomed to in Florida that a 
second thought was often necessary in 
order to definitely locate ourselves. After 
tabulating the species of plants known to 
occur in southern peninsular Florida and 
Andros, we find about three hundred and 
fifty species out of the five hundred and 
fifty growing on Andros common to both 
places.” Another striking botanical ob- 
servation was that a few common plants 
of the northern United States, such as 
cattail pondweed, smartweed, fleabane, 
dodder, fireweed, and Virginia creeper 
“seem perfectly at home in both the 
temperate Alleghany Mountains and 
tropical Andros.” 

The geographical, geological, and vege- 
table resemblance of the big “ out island ” 
to the tip of the Florida peninsula, fully 
one hundred and fifty miles due west, are, 
in short, so marked that one result of this 
expedition will be to strengthen the belief 
of those who are of the opinion that the 
Bahama Banks once _ projected from 
Florida in peninsular form. That was be- 
fore the advent of man on earth—in days 
when the Gulf Stream is thought to have 
flowed across what is now the northern 
part of Florida, the southern part being 
an island of the West Indies. This theory 
is strengthened not only by the similarity 
between the Bahama and parts of Florida, 
but by the total dissimilarity of the 
islands to the West’ Indies proper. 





The Indian Sod-house 


Ir is said that the finest house ever de- 
signed by an Indian is the sod-house of 
the Wichitas, the only tribe that ever ac- 
complished successfully the erection of 
such a structure. A few years ago the 
Wichitas abandoned these huts to take up 
their life in the two-room frame shacks 
provided for them by a beneficent govern- 
ment; and, it is added, there are only a 
few old men of the tribe alive to-day who 
understand the art of building a sod-house. 

A sod-house looks easy to build, but it 
is not. The turf was gathered early in 
the spring, while it was yet fresh. The 
sod-cutting usually took place immediately 
after a rain, and the sod was removed to 
a thickness of about eight inches. Buffa- 
lo-grass sod was the only kind that an- 
swered the purpose of the builder. He be- 
gan to lay the foundation as does the 
stone-mason, digging away the earth to 
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the depth of about one foot. The grass 
portion of the chunks of sod was laid to 
the outside, and the house was built to a 
height of twelve or fifteen feet, in the 
form of a pointed dome. There was no 
hole in the top for smoke to pass out: it 
was carried away through a pipe on the 
outside of the hut. The door was usually 
in the south, and there were no windows. 
Through each tuft of sod was run a 
willow wand, and these wands were bound 
round the structure. The grass remained 
green, and would grow if there was plenty 
of rain. It was not at all uncommon to 
see the sides of a sod-house turn green as 
spring approached, just as did the pastures 
near it. The houses were warm in winter 
and cool in summer. They never leaked. 
Often the Indians had barns made of the 
same material. But now that the Indians 
live in frame shacks the once famous sod- 
house is practically a thing of the past. 





How Stamps Are Gummed 


OFFICIALS of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing at Washington aver that one 
of the most delicate operations connected 
with the manufacture of our 
stamps is the gumming thereof. 

When the sheets have been printed they 
are passed under a roller, from which 
they receive a thin coating of gum, and 
then gradually over coils of steam pipes 
until they are dried. Much care is ex- 
ercised to get the layer uniform on every 
part of the surface. 

The gum in the little vats, from which 
it drops to the roller, is maintained at 
an even temperature and thickness. Tests 
are frequently made of the warmth and 
humidity of the werk-room. 

But even with the perfection of me- 
chanical exactness, some allowance must 
always be made for the season of the 


postage 


year. For summer sale a slightly harder 
gum is used, because of the trouble oe- 


together of 
against 


easioned by the sticking 
stamps. In winter precaution 
the cracking of the gummed = surface 
through contraction is necessary. A third 
grade of the material for other seasons is 
known as “ intermediate.” 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. o*« 
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THE WAY OUT 


What to Do When Food Don’t Agree. 








When food don’t agree sensible folks 
make a change. 
Where all others fail, Grape-Nuts, being 


partially predigested and nearly all nourish- 
ment, succeeds usually from the first trial. 

A lady in Washington says: “My baby, 
19 months old, had never seen a well day in 
her life. She had suffered from indigestion 
from the time of her birth, and it seemed im- 
possible to find any food to agree with her. 
She could keep almost nothing on her 
stomach, and she was in such a constipated 
condition she suffered a great deal 

“Tt was then that I tried Grape-Nuts for 
her, steeping it thoroughly and straining it, 
yutting a small portion in each feeding, and 
it worked like a charm. She began to im- 
prove immediately, and gained half a pound 
the first week. 

“Baby got her indigestion from me, for 
my digestive organs have always been weak. 
I rely on Grape-Nuts for most of my food, 
for there are times when I can eat nothing 
else. I am steadily improving, and know 
Grape-Nuts will make me entirely well in 
time. 

“T never have ‘that tired feeling’ ary 
more. I eat Grape-Nuts, and I feel its ef- 
fects in improved mental strength very 
forcibly.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Suspect WITH CLARK siete: 
Nov. 19, Eastward, including Java, $2,400 


Oct. 25 and Nov. 8, Westward, $2,200 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., NEW YORK 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MARKET 






BBR S the summer draws to its close and 
er? midday meditations on the chances 
W of catehing the early train are super- 
seded by more serious thoughts on 
what the coming season may be ex- 
‘pected to bring forth, political con- 
sy siderations loom large on_ the 
> horizon. In all the literature 
emanating from Wall Street, dis- 
cussion of what for want of a better term is known as 
* prevailing political uncertainty ” is being given a 
prominent place. From reading some of these market 
letters, indeed, one might come to the conclusion that 
the greatest enemy capital has in the whole world is 
the United States government, and that the adminis- 
tration is putting in a busy summer planning what 
sticks can best be thrown into the wheels of progress 
und how the country’s big business interests can best 
be harmed. 

So myopic a view of the great and necessary changes 
now under way does not, of course, make much of an 
appeal to the unprejudiced mind, and still, in the 
political considerations which confront the market, it 
must be recognized that there exists an influence of 
almost dominating importance. Foremost among these 
considerations, naturally, is the probable action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the prayer of 
the railroads that they be allowed to increase their 
freight rates. Next there must be considered the 
possibility that the irrepressible demand for tariff re- 
vision which exists all over the country will force the 
coming session of Congress to take up the matter again 
and really do something about it. Then, there is the 
chance of further railroad legislation looking toward 
the physical valuation of the railways and the bring- 
ing of their stock and bond issues under government 
control. . Finally, there are the pending Supreme Court 
decisions in the government’s suits against American 
Tobacco and Standard Oil, with all the possibility 
of disorder which might ensue were the dissolu- 
tion of those vast aggregations of capital to be 
ordered. 

Full discussion of the possible action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the question of rail- 
road _ freight rates having recently appeared on this 
page, it will only be added here that conditions have 
in no wise changed and that every probability exists 
that within the course of the next three months a 
moderate but very general rise in freight rates will be 
sanctioned by the Commerce Commission. From this 
question of railroad earnings, at least from any part 
the government may play in it, the investor has nothing 
to fear. Serious reaction in business, so curtailing 
railroad earnings as to force dividend reductions, is 
always a possibility, but if that comes it will in no 
way be due to what the government is doing or has 
done. Business reaetion and rate regulation, however 
the Wall Street commentators may strain their imagi- 
nation and wear out their pens to establish the con- 
nection, have nothing whatever to do with each 
other, 

Turning to the question of the probable reopening 
of the tariff fight, possible effects on trade and the 
markets must more seriously. be considered. For, in 
the first place, it is a sure thing that unless the work 
of the tariff hoard produces some real results in the 
near future and unless the Canadian reciprocity nego- 
tiations are soon brought to a more definite, status, the 
reopening of the tariff-revision fight is inevitable. 
And, in the next place, if the tariff fight is begun 
again, business is bound to suffer. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, the most conspicu- 
ous feature about the present political situation is the 
utter absence of that satisfaction with the recent re- 
vision which Republican leaders confidently expected 
time would bring. Passed in a storm of protest, the 
present tariff law, its sponsors believed or at any rate 
hoped, would, under the soothing touch of continued 
prosperity, gradually become popular. Very far from 
being realized, however, have been these expectations or 
hopes or dreams or whatever they ought to be called. 
For a time when the fish were biting a little better— 
when the President just at the end of the last session 
sueceeded in putting through three or four popular 
hills—it looked as though the consumer might be satis- 
fied with his catch and call it a day’s work. Another 
look into the basket, however, is responsible for his 
feeling that he might have done better—that the tariff 
biil, for instance, is too puny a specimen to keep, and 
that the legislative stream ought to be made to yield 
something better. So out again has come his rod, and 
in the firm expectation of doing better he is patiently 
awaiting the next Congressional session. 

That the tariff will actually be revised by the next 
Congress is very far from being a foregone conclusion, 
but that there will make itself felt all over the coun- 
try. and before long, so strong a demand for tariff re- 
vision as to make it very much of a question whether 
the end of 1911 will see the Payne-Aldrich tariff in 
force, is already strongly indicated. And, so far as its 
influence on business is concerned, such a condition of 
uncertainty is quite as unfavorable as would be the 
definite knowledge that the tariff is to be revised. In- 
deed, until the matter is approached and handled in a 
way satisfactory to the great mass of voters at large, 
this tariff influence is bound to make itself felt. And 
with so many people of the opinion that actual revision 
will come at the very next session of Congress, this 
unsettling influence is bound to become stronger and 
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stronger as the time approaches for Congress to 
reconvene, 

Similarly with regard to further railroad legislation, 
though in this ease the popular demand for action by 
Congress is far less important and insistent, and the 
chances are far less that anything will be done. Fear 
that more restrictive railroad legislation will be passed 
is bound, however, to exert an unfavorable influence 
on sentiment and must be taken into account in any 
forecast of the influence that political considerations 
are likely to exert on finance. 

For this idea that further railroad legislation is to 
be enacted at the next session of Congress, the fact 
that so many people believe that the law recently 
passed was a makeshift adopted by the President 
simply because he saw that the time was not ripe for 
what he really wanted is chiefly responsible. In the 
eves of people who look at it in this way, the law to 
which the President put his signature embodies only a 
very few of those provisions which he has set out to 
have put on the. statute-books. In their opinion Mr. 
Taft has mapped out a programme embracing a 
physical valuation of all railroad properties and gov- 
ernment control of the security issues of all roads 
engaged in interstate commerce, and will not rest 
until he gets what he wants. Very wisely, it is 
claimed, Mr. Taft accepted as much of this legislation 
as the last session of Congress would give him; which 
fact, however, by no means indicates that he is satis- 
fied with what was done and intends to let it go at 
that. 

Just what is responsible for this idea that the Presi- 
dent is bent on having a government valuation made 
of railroad properties or of bringing their power of 
issuing stocks and bonds under Federal control, it is 
not so easy to see. Mr. Taft has at various times in 
the past, it is true, suggested the advisability of such 
measures, but never in such a way as to indicate that 
he considers essential their enactment into law, or 
that he intends to assume the position of their cham- 
pion. When the question of what railroad legislation 
was needed came up last winter, these measures were 
discussed along with others. So unmistakably, how- 
ever, has that part of the community which is quali- 
fied to judge such matters disapproved of the pro- 
posed laws, and so strong is the case which has been 
made out against them, that it is very much of a 
question now whether Mr. Taft believes that they 
would be a good thing for the country. No one knows 
better than the President that, with capital frightened 
as it has been of late by the real or supposed attitude 
of the government, the present is no time for empirical 
legislation. And, strange as it may seem to some 
people, there is always the chance that men like .Taft 
and Wickersham and Chairman Knapp of the Com- 
merce Commission may care a little bit about the 
country, too, and may be shapéng their actions to 
accord with its best interests. 

What the commission appointed by the President to 
inquire into the conditions under which the railroads 
are issuing new securities may report, will have the 
biggest kind of an influence in determining whether 
or not there is to be any further railroad legislation. 
For, headed as that body of examiners is, it may safely 
be said that the country will place the greatest reli- 
ance in its findings. Should the report be to the effect 
that the big security issues of the past few years have 
been unjustified and have constituted an unwarranted 
burden on the country, the country will soon enough 
raise its voice in demand of remedial! legislation. 
Should the report, on the other hand, sustain the con- 
tention of the railroad men that more than the value 
of new securities issued in the last few years has gone 
back into railroad properties, the physical valuation 
idea and all the rest of it will receive a blow which 
will put an end to it once for all. 

It is a hazardous business predicting what an in- 
vestigating commission may report, but without hesi- 
tation it ean be said that it is believed by most of 
those who are in touch with railroad affairs and who 
realize the absolutely legitimate purposes to which 
practically all of the capital recently raised has been 
put, that fair-minded inquiry is rather to be weleomed 
than otherwise. Here and there instances will no 
doubt be found where security issues by interstate 
carriers have not been quite as they should be, but that 
is far from saying that there will be found to exist 
general conditions calling for further legislative action. 
It is possible, of course, that the next session of Con- 
gress will take up the question of the railroads and 
pass more laws, but the chances are strongly against 
it. The railroad law put through in June is coming 
more and more to be regarded as a satisfactory piece 
of legislation and likely to satisfy all needs of the 
situation for a good while. 

Another cloud in the political sky on which Wall 
Street’s attention is anxiously fixed, but which may 
prove to be not a thunderhead after all, is the pending 
decision of the Supreme Court in the trust cases— 
American Tobacco and Standard Oil. Are or are not 
these corporations—and others organized along the 
same lines—to be allowed to do business as at present? 
In the opinion of a good many people whose opinion 
is worth considering, upon the answer to that more 
than upon anything else depends the future of the 
market, 

It is a big influence, without doubt, and as the time 
for reargument of the cases draws nearer, is becoming 
more and more important. At the same time, to 
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assume that a decision adverse to the corporations 
means disaster to the markets is to ignore the ex- 
perience of the past. An order of the court declaring 
illegal the present form of organization of these cor- 
porations would mean more than the “ substitution of 
two red certificates of stock for a green one,” but 
would not, it must be borne in mind, reduce the value 
of their assets by the amount of one dollar. And as 
to the “ disturbance” which it is feared might follow 
a verdict declaring it illegal for these companies to 
do business in their present form, it can be said on 
authority that plans for rearranging their organiza- 
tion in such a way as to bring them within any pos- 
sible interpretation of the law have long been com- 
pleted, and that the change of form, if it ever has to 
be made, will be made with quickness and ease. 


In an earnest effort to determine the real attitude 
of investment bankers toward the issuing of bonds in 
denominations of less than $1,000, the writer of this 
page recently interviewed a number of the leading 
bond firms in the city. In nearly every case the answer 
was the same—that the railroads up to now have al- 
ways been able to sell their bonds in the $1,000 de- 
nomination and that their issuance in smaller amounts 
would entail a vast additional amount of trouble both 
for the railroads and for the bankers who handle 
the job of marketing the bonds. The whole sales 
organization, it was pointed out, would have to 
be changed were bonds of small denomination to 
be seld. 

To look at it that way was all very well in the good 
eld days when the railroads found no trouble in selling 
all the bonds they wanted to put out, but things have 
been changing during the past few years—as is 
evidenced by the way in which the stock houses are 
advertising for business in fractional lots. There has 
come into the market, too, a flood of competitive bonds 
secured on real estate, irrigation projects, standing 
timber, and what not, practically all of which are 
designed to catch the savings of the small investor 
and are being issued in small denominations. To what 
an extent the lessened demand for railroad bonds 
is due to the diversion of capital into investments of 
this kind the railroad men know only too well. 


The inevitable result will be that the railroads will 
have to come off the high-horse, discard the “ magnifi- 
cent unit of $1,000.” and issue their bonds in de- 
nominations accessible to the man with a few hun- 
dred dollars to invest. It won’t be a question ‘of 
whether it means more trouble or not, or the enlarge- 
ment of bankers’ selling organizations. That will be 
purely incidental. The real question will be as to 
how the investor can be induced to buy the bonds; and 
the answer to that will be found in bringing them 
within his reach. 

From every standpoint it is well that things are 
shaping up that way. For one thing, thrift among 
the people will be cultivated by the existence of rail- 
road bonds which it takes only $100 or $200 to buy, 
and for another thing the spreading of their securities 
around among the people will be the best thing in the 
world for the railroads themselves. Nothing will in- 
sure them from barmful or radical legislation in the 
future as will the fact’ that a large number of the 
voters are themselves directly interested. Perhaps if 
the railroads had been more careful about that in the 
past, and if there had been a wider distribution of 
their securities in the Western States, there would be 
less of a demand now for Federal regulation and 
control. 


Along just those same lines the growth of the trading 
in odd lots of stock is attracting attention. By an 
“odd lot” is meant anything less than one hundred 
shares. Time was when a man hesitated about asking 
his broker to buy or sell an odd lot for him and when 
the broker, if he did it at all, considered it a favor. 
Nowadays it is almost impossible to pick up any 
financial publication without having the eye meet the 
advertisements of one or more stock-exchange houses 
eagerly going after this once despised business. 
Purchases and sales of odd lots, it is announced, can 
be made just about as favorably as purchases and sales 
of “ hundreds.” 

Here, again, results go down on the credit side of 
the page. The chance to buy railroad bonds in small 
denominations encourages thrift—so does the feeling 
that very small amounts of savings can be invested 
in good stocks. There is no longer the feeling that “ it 
isn’t enough money to bother with.” It is enough, and 
an initial investment having been made, it is only 
natural for others to follow. 

This taking out of the market of $200 worth of stock 
here and $300 worth of bonds there may seem a trivial 
matter, but this is a big country, it must be remem- 
bered, and the little operation very many times multi- 
plied runs up into big figures. France maintains her 
position as the world’s banker only because of the 
vast cumulative Lanking power of a myriad of little 
savings accounts. We have hardly the same thrifty 
disposition as the French, and it will be a long time 
before the accumulated savings of our people begin 
to approach those of the republic across the ocean, 
but the drift is in that direction and it doesn’t take 
us long to do a whole lot when once we get at it. 
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A Remarkable Bank-note 


Ir was no banking corporation, but an 
artist, that issued what was perhaps the 
most remarkable bank-note ever put out, 
and this artist was no other than George 
Cruikshank. The issuance of this note 
was coincident with the beginning of the 
last century, at a time when the penalties 
for crime in England were excessively 
harsh. About three hundred offences 
were punishable by death, these ranging 
from murder to the theft of a piece of 
cloth or the passing of a counterfeit one- 
pound note. Hanging was, therefore, so 
common that to witness an execution was 
among the most popular forms of amuse- 
ment. All windows that commanded a 
view of Newgate or Tyburn were let at 
high prices, and parties were made up 
among people in the country to go to 
see a hanging. 

Now it chanced one day, in the year 
1818, that George Cruikshank was _ pass- 
ing Newgate when a great crowd was 
gathered before it. His curiosity was ex- 
cited, and he went forward and saw the 
execution of several men and women. 
Horrified at the spectacle, he inquired as 
to the crimes committed by the unfor- 
tunates and learned that the women were 
being hanged for passing counterfeit one- 
pound notes. He learned, too, that the 
poor creatures often sinned in ignorance, 
being the dupes of men who sent them 
to buy some trifle and return the change. 

Cruikshank went home and, moved by 
pity and shame, sketched a_ grotesque 
caricature of a bank-note. He called it a 
bank restriction note—not to be imitated. 


On it he represented a place of execu- 
tion, with a row of criminals hanging by 
the neck. The spaces were filled in with 
halters and manacles. There was a figure 
of Britannia devouring her children, and 
around it were transports bearing to 
Australia the lucky or unlucky ones who 
had escaped death. In place of the well- 
known signature of Abraham Newland 
was that of “J. Ketch.” 

This note was seen by Cruikshank’s 
publisher, Hone, who begged it for pub- 
lication. So Cruikshank etched the note 
and gave it to Hone, who exhibited it for 
sale in his window with startling effect. 
Crowds gathered round and _ purchased 
so eagerly that the issue was soon ex- 
hausted. Cruikshank was kept hard at 
work making more etchings, and the 
crowds grew so great that the street was 
blocked and the mayor had to send sol- 
diers to clear it. Hone realized three 
thousand five hundred dollars in a few 
days. 

But the effect in other directions was 
still more startling. The bank directors 
were furious. They had met with trouble 
from the prison reformer Elizabeth Fry, 
but they seemed to have defeated her. 
Here, however, was an adversary of a dif- 
ferent stamp whom they could neither 
silence nor crush. They held a meeting 
and stopped the issue of one-pound notes, 
a measure which had a sensible effect in 
diminishing the number of hangings at 
Newgate. Soon afterward an indignant 
public compelled Parliament to make 





juster laws. 
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A FARMER WHO SEES WITH HIS FINGERS 


THIS BLIND BOY 


HAS GROWN A PLEASANT GARDEN IN ONE OF THE PLOTS AT THE 


DE WITT CLINTON PARK VACATION SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY, AND ENJOYS “ SEE- 


ING ” 


THE PLANTS 





A Notable Woman Educator 


THE circumstance that for the first time 
in its forty-eight years of existence the 
National Educational Association has not 
only elected a woman for its president, 
but elected a president over the organiza- 
tion candidate, has no bearing in itself 
upon the equal-suffrage question, but 
means merely that. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
is considered by her professional contem- 
poraries to be the person best qualified by 
personality and experience for the posi- 
tion. Mrs. Young became almost a na- 
tional figure when she was appointed 
superintendent of schools in Chicago only 
a year ago, but she had had a local repu- 
tation as a teacher in the publie schools, 
principal of the Normal College, and pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago” for 





more than a quarter of a century, having 


devoted forty-eight of her sixty-four years, 
with the brief exception of her married 
life, to the cause of education. The school 
population of Chicago is only second to 
that of New York in this country, and 
Mrs. Young was appointed superintendent 
over five masculine candidates in the field, 
who had been examined in alphabetical 
order, she coming last. The committee of 
the board of education that made the ap- 
pointment listened to her for half an hour, 
when her election was unanimous and 
without debate. Mrs. Young was born in 
Buffalo in January, 1845, but was taken 
by her parents to Chicago when a mere 
child. She was married to William Young 
when she was twenty-two years of age. 
He died soon afterward of consumption; 
and, having no children to care for, Mrs. 
Young plunged into the work that has 
mrde her famous. She is editor of the 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Educational Bi-Monthly, and a member of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club and the Every- 
Day Club, as well as of the Ella Flagg 
Young Club, made up of women principals 
in the Chicago public schools, that is 
named after her. She has written several 
books on educational topics, and has been 
a frequent contributor to the educational 
journals. 





When Mould Is Lovely 


MouLp over jelly or preserved fruit is 
justly regarded as a pest; yet scientists 
who have studied it under the microscope 
declare that the mould plant is a most 
lovely creation. These plants are associ- 
ated in our minds with death and decay, 
and so an unreasoning prejudice has de- 
veloped against them. In many cases 
they do accompany decay, but, as the lily 
rises above the foulest pond, so a mould 
may develop its frost-like daintiness and 
cleanliness, its exquisite coloring, in the 
midst of putrefaction: Mould plants will 
thrive also in the cleanest soil, and they 
are wholly harmless. 

The most common of the moulds is the 
Penicillium glaucum, well known to 
housekeepers as the fungus against which 
a fight is made at canning-time. It first 
forms a grayish-green mat, and, if re- 
moved, gives forth a fine, powdery dust. 
Under the microscope it is a wonderful 
thing, but housekeepers are probably less 
interested. in its form than in methods of 
combating it. 

In their struggles for existence the 
plants are very hardy and obstinate, and 
nature has provided them with a way of 
upsetting the most careful plans for their 
undoing. The spores, which take the place 
of seeds, sometimes, for a reason thus far 
unknown to science, pass into a resting- 
stage. Instead of sprouting at once they 
lie dormant for an indefinite period, and 
germinate apparently at their own will. 
A German scientist has found that a 
spore may lie quiescent for two years, 
and then, under favorable conditions of 
heat and moisture, develop into a sturdy 
growth. 


A Dye from Shell-fish 
AFTER years of hard study and experi- 
ment, the noted Viennese chemist, Fried- 
lander, has reproduced the celebrated 
“ Tyrian dye.” It has always been known 
that the famous purple of antiquity was 





produced from certain shell-fish, but the 
manufacturing process had not _ been 


known hitherto. Having procured a quan- 
tity of the mollusks massed near the site 
of the ancient dyeing establishments of 
Tyre, where the antique color was used, 
Friedlander broke the shells and exposed 
the purple glands to the sun, leaving them 
to develop color; 12,000 shell-fish were used 
in making a little more than one gramme 
of pure dye. The color obtained was rose- 
purple, a violet by far inferior to the 
violet of aniline dye. Analyses revealed 
physical and chemical properties identical 
with those of the indigoes commonly used 
in printing cotton and other cheap stuffs. 

According to Friedlander’s calculations, 
two pounds of, Tyrian dye would cost 
$10,000. But the purple of the Cvsars 
would cut a sorry figure beside the purple 
cottons seen in our department stores and 
on our streets. The most remarkable 
thing about it would be its price. 





In Memoriam 


You did not live in vain, 
Though life was short 

And early fell the night. 
A few of us were taught 

By you to seek the light. 


You did not live in vain. 
A few will grieve; 

A few will miss your face 

And voice. Absent, your soul will leave 
A silent, aching space. 


You did not live in vain. 
You met life’s test 
Bravely. Without a cry 
You gave your all; and best, 
You showed men how to die. 
WESTMORE WILLCOX, JR. 





The Ancient Incubator 

Few of those who wrestle with the 
chicken-incubator problem, and often fail 
to solve it, realize how old an art they are 
struggling to master. Thousands of years 
ago Egyptians in one part of the world 
and the Chinese in another had the art of 
incubating eggs so highly developed that 
it was an. hereditary profession, the secret 
of the successful processes being guarded 
with religious sacredness and handed down 
from father to son. The odd stoves called 
“mammals” that the Egyptians used as 
incubators date back to remote antiquity. 


Even before the French Revolution the 
Paris markets had incubator chickens, 
thanks to the Bonnemain apparatus, 


which was invented in 1777. 
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JUST OBSERVE FOR YOURSELF — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
ing than mere wordscan 
describe, are Blatz exclusive 
characteristics—so declare 
those whoreally pis oye 








character and quality in 
table beer. 


— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 
INSIST ON “‘BLATZ"”’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 











Your Business and 
the Universal 


If you have never tried an adding machine in connection 
with your accounting you should take advantage of the Uni- 
versal’s free trial offer. It will not cost you a penny, and you 
will be able to judge whether or not the machine will save its 

w cost in your office. 

Try before you buy—that’s our slogan; we pay the expense 
of all trials —abiding entirely by your judgment. 

e’ll show you how to adapt the machine to your work— 
so that many hours of time now spent in handling figures will 
be saved for more important work. 

Remember, the figures on a Universal are always in sight 
—and wide or narrow paper can be used. 

Write us today for exact information about a Universal for 
your business. There's no obligation. 


Universal Adding Machine Co. 


1195A St. Louis, Missouri 








OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol aud Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn, 


FOR MEN 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL Steerer 








Small Investménts 


We give special attention to the in- 
vestment of small sums in securities 
of reliable corporations. 


Carefully prepared analyses of values 
and other information useful to in- 
vestors upon request. 


Connor & Co. 


Established 1881 
31 Nassau St., New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 



















































ZAR OU will find her at every seaside 
LORS Ges?) resort from Maine to Florida. You 
) may not have the luck to meet her, 
%3\ but she is there, just the same. She 
“o5) Varies in age from twenty-two to 
IN; fifty-six, and from eighty-seven and 
one-half to two hundred and three, 
avoirdupois (pronounced  a-va-du- 
pwa). 

At a popular resort on the Jersey coast, seated on 
the beach, I had finished some half-dozen sketches of 
the odd ones among a vast horde of bathers when she 
tackled me. 

“ Making - sketches? 
she warbled. I chirped 
back that I had been. 

“So you are an ar- 
tist, aren’t you?” I 
thought, and then I 
nodded, 

* May I see what you 
have done? 







?” she twit- 
tered, and before I 
could answer she plump. 
ed herself down on the 
sand beside me, 

**1 do so love art. I 
came near being an ar- 
tist myself once.” 

“Only onee?” IT ask- 
ed. She giggled a re- 
ply which I could not 
understand. My little 
joke was lost in the 
giggle. 

“Yes; I gave it up. 
I lost interest in it. 
I’ve lost interest in 
everything, it seems.” 
She rambled on, and I 
listened. 

“TT just detest this 
place—so does ma—yet 
we’ve been coming here 
for the last fif. . . oh, 
for just ever so long! Hate bathing; just loathe it: 
se does ma. As for the mountains, we just despise 
them, I suppose that’s the reason we come here. We 
e@il it. Gossipville: everybody knows all about every- 
body else. I despise it. Don’t you? Of course you 
do. But I just love to study character! There is 
such a difference between mere gossip and studying 
character.” 

I agreed with her, and, opening my sketch-book, I 
showed her one I had 
just made. 

“Oh, isn’t that just 
too perfect for any- 
thing! The poor little 
shrivelled-up thing. I 
feel awful sorry for 
him. He just hates the 
water; hates the very 
sight of it—but that 
awful wife of his! She 
has the money, you 
know. Why, she just 
makes him go in every 
blessed day, rain or 
shine. She’s a_ great 
big thing, twice his 
size; lectures on vibra- 
tions and things of that 
sort. Cares no more 

= for him than she does 
“*She’s caught a man” for a stray poodle.” 





“ Poor little shriv- 
elled up thing” 








(A SUMMER GIRL) 


By E. W. Kemble 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


I handed her an- 
other sketch. Her lip 
curled as she sputtered: 
“Do I know her? 
Well, I should say I 
did! You’re not going 
to put her in the paper, 
are you? Why, I don’t 
see how you dare do it! 
She’s positively the 
freshest thing that ever 
happened; chases right 
up to the first man that 
comes along and doesn’t 
wait for an introduc- 
tion; just kidnaps him 
and proceeds to weave 
a web around him. 
Been married twice; 
ran away from _ her 
husband both _ times, 
and now she’s on the 
lookout for another 
one. She is the most 
rapid thing. ... Here 
she comes now....I 
knew it....See! 
She knows you’re an 
artist; now, watch her 
pose!... Did you 
ever?...Can you 
beat it? ... for real nerve! ... Say, honestly, if 
you put her in the paper I’ll never, as long as I live. 
... Well, I’ll just think you’re too mean! ... But 
you won’t, will you? ... Promise me. .. . Oh, she'll 
stand there till you shoo her away. She’s a sort of 
an actress; sings coon songs; one of those husky 
voices—you know the kind. Never gets up till noon. 
Sits up all night. Oh, she’s the ‘village cut- 
up,’ all right... . Promise me you won’t put her in 
the paper! .. .” 

A long pause; a steady, kittenish gaze. I hand- 
ed her sketch number three. She burst forth 
anew. 

“Oh-h-h! of all the real things! Well, I never did. 
... Old Mr. Gulp—with the fringelets—he’s the joke 
of the show. He’s a temperance lecturer from Maine. 
Believes in putting 
down rum — and he 
does! Says he’s on his 
vacation now, and 
rules don’t hold. He’ll 
talk temperance right 
at you—and then make 
a bolt for the bar. But 
you ought to see him 
when his wife’s around. 
She’s away now. She’s 
a little mite of a thing, 
and all she has to do 
is to look at him, and 
down he goes on all 
fours. Oh yes; she has the money—of course... . 
Oh, I recognize her ladyship, and it’s just perfect of 
her. . . . She’s the belle of the beach—in her mind! 
. . . One of the old families, don’t you know . . . tre- 
mendously aristocratic—she and her mother—but 
rather short of funds. . . . Have one room on the top 
fioor. . . 

“She’s been coming here ten years now, and just 
this year she’s caught a man. That’s the party with 
her. Widower—with six brats—glue manufacturer 
from Hackensack. But all the same she is very 
aristocratic—has nothing to do with the common 
REA: cia 

“General Bang! that’s who it is, @f all the world 





“Sort of an actress” 





Old Mr. Gulp 


. . . and just perfect, too. .. . That’s just the way he 
goes into the water—deathly afraid of crabs—got 
nipped by one four years ago, and never really got 
over it. 

“ He’s retired wow. . . . Used to be a famous Indian 
fighter—so he says—kill a dozen of ’em a day. But 
let a soft-shell crab ‘shake a day-day’ at him, and 
he'll beat it for the bath-house as if he was shot. 
You ought to hear him when he’s wound up. It takes 
about three highballs to start him. He’ll reel it off 
by the yard,. and it’s all about himself and what he 
did. 

“Tiresome? Great heavens! it’s deadly. And 
that poor, patient little 
wife of his has to listen 
to it all—and look 
pleasant in the mean 
time. Why, if he had 
been wounded as often 
as he says he has, he’d 
be a living porous plas- 
ter. I told him that 
once, and he’s cut me 
dead ever since. Awful 
jealous of his wife— 
wants to fight a duel 
with every man who is 
at all pleasant to her 
.. . and you just ought > 
to see her—meeker than ns 
Moses and about as ex- 
pressionless as a_hot- 
water bag.... Has 
neuralgia awfully... 
goes crazy with it almost... . Comes from listening 
to his blood-and-thunder stuff—haven’t the slightest 
doubt about it. 

“Tm glad our army isn’t filled with hot-air balloons 
like him . . . we’d be an easy mark for the Japs... . 





General Bangs 


“ Well, don’t I know who, that is? Dear old ‘ Pop’ 
—everybody calls him ‘ Pop.’ . . . Used to be president 
of something or other ... bank, 1 believe. Got all 
tangled up with the coin . .. been in jail for nearly 
a year... lost everything. ... Has the swellest 
suite of rooms in the 
hotel, just the same, 
keeps two ‘bubble 
wagons’ and has cham- 
pagne-water twice a 
day. He’s just the love- 
liest man to talk with 
you ever met. I’d trust 
him with all my 
worldly goods, indeed 
I would. 

“Have you got to 
go? Got to catch the 
next train? I’m aw- 
fully glad IT met you— 
I do so love to study 
character, especially 
when you're in such a 
gossipy place as this. 
Now promise me, on 
your honor as a gentle- 
man, you won't put 

ae that fresh little thing’s 
Dear old “ Pop” picture in your paper. 
I’ve got some stunning 
photos of myself... 





just had them taken. ... If you have time, I'd like 
to show. ... No? Got to run for the train? Well, 
I'll mail one to you. . . . So long. . . . Now, don’t for- 


get! Il send several, so you can take your choice 
—you can print all, if you care to... . By-by!” 






































The ‘* Miranda IV.” shooting Waterloo Bridge 


The skimming boat takes ‘nobody’s spray 


The wash left by the vessel 


SKIMMING THE THAMES IN A MOTOR-BOAT 


A MOTOR-BOAT WHICH SKIMS THE SURFACE OF TILE WATER HAS BEEN BUILT BY SIR JOHN I. TIHLORNYCROFT, WHO IS SHLOWN IN THE ILLUSTRATION, WEARING A LIGHT 
CAP. IT ATTAINED, WHEN TRIED OUT ON THE THAMES, A SPEED OF THIRTY-FIVE KNOTS 
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The Gentler View 


CASTILIAN SHOPPING, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


Ir having long been accepted that shop- 
ping is the national pastime for American 
women, there is a most inspiriting thrill 
experienced when shopping in Great 
Britain, which awes and abases them, until 
they wonder whether they are worthy so 
much as to enter the portals of a “ ware- 
house.” The process is so Castilian in its 
courtesy and ceremony that, ashamed of 
their gaucherie, they are tempted to post- 
pone even the buying of essentials until 
they return to America, where shopping is 
open war between the customer and the 
saleswoman, with a floor-walker as referee. 
Proceedings are opened with grave bows 
on either side, and are stopped just this 
side of a court courtesy. The adaptable 
American knee begins the bend, and 
straightens only on seeing that the better- 
informed duchess, momentarily deigning 
to play saleswoman, has contented herself 
with a gracious inclination of the head. 

On going into a shop the epitome of 
suavity comes forward in a_frock-coat 
with a gallant deference that leads you to 
believe it is the prime minister mistaking 
you for a visiting foreign power. He asks 
you what he can do for you and calls you 
madam. Not perfunctorily, or as though 
madam were a term applicable to every 
one! His “madam” has an unction and 
an emphasis that augur it a title but 
recently conferred on you, and now, for the 
first time, used, 

You smile gratefully in reply to his ques- 
tion and remain silent in hopes that he 
will talk some more. You are sure the 
elegance and refinement of his accent can- 
not but have some educational value, but 
he only bows, so a little shyly you confess 
what it is you are in search of; he con- 
ducts you down an aisle, a slightly less 
impressive frock-coat receives you, and 
with more bows and dulcet remarks you 
are waved into a chair, bells are rung, 
and a sylph trails forward in a black gown 
that is somehow better bred for fitting 
so much sooner in the front than in the 
back, and it is just nothing but pure luck 
that prevents your rising and shaking 
hands. 

The shop is empty—that is, if it is a 
very good shop, and this gives a very 
superior tone to things. They have some- 
how risen above mere trade and the vulgar 
need of customers. Their business is not 
run, their reputation is established, and, 
having once been established, they are 
enabled to exist in this exclusive, lonely 
solidity. The clothes and clothes draped 
about are ugly but good, and in the high- 
ceilinged gloom of the place a churchly 
feeling descends upon one, and the old 
maxim is remembered that it is better to 
be good than to be pretty. You are never 
told that a thing is cheap or new. They 
mention with a sad reluctance that one 
article is more moderate than another, as 
though it grieved them to think any one 
even contemplated buying anything but 
the best, and they hold it up before you, 
remarking that the other is greatly supe- 
rior, their manner implying that they put 
you on your honor and trust you not to 
prove unworthy of the high opinion they 
have formed of your antecedents. There 
is no cheap appeal to your vanity; it is 
far more moral than that. It is a ques- 
tion of right and wrong, and the austere 
atmosphere of the place makes wrong too 
inharmonious to be contemplated. 

To an accomplished British person there 
may be means of coping with this exalted 
formality to the extent of getting what 
one wants, but the American is handi- 
capped. Anything but one’s best behavior 
would verge on treachery. Treasonable 
as it seems to breathe it, these soft-voiced 
maidens who remark so genteelly and so 
inevitably on the weather—the purchase 





of a package of pins without a brace of 
amiable remarks on the weather would 
seem positively surly—are quite as stupid 
and irritating as our brazen, harsh-voiced 
American saleswomen. They refuse to 
understand what it is one wants, repeat 
endlessly that something “is never done,” 
and are altogether doubly trying for the 
very unquestionableness of their good in- 
tentions. But one’s hands are tied. One 
cannot speak in any but the soothing tones 
they employ, and when they coo that you 
really wouldn’t like what you know you 
really would, to contradict them is an 
unforgivable solecism. In America we 
feel wholly vexed and belligerent in all 
shops, and there is no doubt but that the 
cause and the result justify our showing 
it. In Great Britain self-control and a 
general high tone are the first two 
requisites of seemly shopping, and when, 
on the purchase of a tu’penny ha’penny 
object which you carry away with you, 
they tender you a receipt, you leave in- 
flated with the knowledge that the trans- 
action was of no small moment. 

It must be confessed that British people 
accept what appeals to us us homage 
with the most impervious calm. They let 
these dignified personages put themselves 
out just as though it did not in the least 
matter, while all the time our humility 
and honesty are surging about inside us, 
and though we permit what we feel we 
do not deserve while we are in the shop, 
it comes upon us with a sudden rush at 
the end that before we leave we ought to 
tell them they have been laboring under a 
delusion. We are not very great people; 
we are, in fact, hardly great people at all; 
indeed, to be quite frank—and frankness 
we feel we owe them in return for the 
elaborate civility shown us—we are just 
common folk, almost nobodies. Yet such 
was the reverence tendered us—for the way 
in which that ha’penny of change was 
returned to us no other word will do but 
reverent—that it would perhaps be cruel 
to rob them of their belief in us, to de- 
prive them at a blow of their ideals. 
We must go away bowed down by our 
iniquity in obtaining what could never 
have belonged to us, in order that 
they may retain an idea that was surely 
very precious. 





It is not that one is afraid of animals, 
it is just that we are at such a disadvan- 
tage in dealing with them, for we have no 
earthly means of telling what is going on 
in their heads. It is only our respect for 
a horse that makes us—well—respectful 


‘in our treatment of him. It seems so un- 


likely that the day will not eventually 
come when horses will realize that they 
are much stronger than we are‘and rightly 
enough should dictate to us instead of 
permitting us to dictate to them. And 
what more likely than that the change 
should take place while one is on a horse’s 
back? No one can say the idea is un- 
reasonable. When a _ horse is trotting 
smartly along one is not afraid of what he 
is doing, that stands to reason; one is only 
absorbingly interested in what he may 
be thinking of doing. A change in plans 
on the part of any one’ is upsetting if the 
plans concern you, but a horse, having no 
way of warning you, even if he was kindly 
intentioned enough to think it necessary, 
is apt to act so suddenly, and it is at 
such moments that actions speak with 
such jarring loudness. He may feel his 
actions to be beyond criticism. but as we 
lack all the deductions which led up to his 
sudden decision we cannot help disagreeing 
with him and feeling a little chagrined 
that we were so much slower than he in 
coming to what he must feel to have been 
a simple conclusion. 





The Roman Housewife’s 
Utensils 


WHILE the housewife of to-day may 
reasonably pride herself on the con- 
veniences which her kitchen affords, she 
need not smile too superciliously at the 
thought of the rude makeshifts of days 
long gone by. She would certainly not 
do so were she to spend a little time in- 
specting the kitchen and other household 
utensils that were in use two thousand 
vears ago, as exhibited in the National 
Museum at Naples. Saucepans lined with 
. Silver, pails richly inlaid with arabesques 
in silver, and shovels handsomely carved 
figure among the household goods of those 
times. 

An egg-frame that would cook twenty 
eggs at once and pastry-moulds shaped 
like shells suggest luxuries of the kitchen 
of two thousand years ago. Gridirons 
and frying-pans, tart-dishes and cheese- 
graters. were in use then as now. 

The Roman lady’s toilet-table was well 








supplied. Ivory combs,: bottles of per- 
fume, pots of cosmetics, buttons, hair- 
pins, and even a hair-net of gold wire 
figure in the museum. 

Bronze thimbles and spindles are to be 
seen among the relics. The Roman lady 
even had her safety-pin, for there is a 
specimen of this little convenience which, 
before the one in the Naples museum was 
found, was believed to be a strictly mod- 
ern invention. 

The Roman lady, however, apparently 
lacked one essential. She had no _hair- 
brush. - Neither had she a glass mirror. 
All the mirrors in the museum, with one 
exception, are of silver or some other 
white metal. The exception is a dark 
purple piece of glass let into the wall of 
a bedroom at the house Specchio in 
Pompeii. 

In surgical instruments the ancient 
world was rich. Those found at Pompeii 
deprive modern science of the credit of 
more than one invention. Needles, probes, 
and forceps resemble closely those in use 
at the present day. 
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PARENTS AND SONS 


The Navy is a great organization requiring about 47,500 men. 
As more vessels of greater tonnage are built each year, it requires 
more men, which means continued opportunities for advancement, 
and steady employment at good pay. 

Men of the seaman branch, machinists, firemen, carpenters 
and other mechanics, stewards, cooks, bakers, stenographers, 
typewriters and men for the hospital corps are needed, Boys 
over 17 without trades may enlist as apprentice seamen. 

The life is healthy, and different forms of athletics are en- 
couraged. The food is wholesome and plentiful and the 
opportunity to save money is excellent. 

The Atlantic fleet will probably visit the Mediterranean next 
Fall, and there will be ample time for visits to points of interest. 

Parents of boys over 17 should investigate the advantages of 
the Navy as a career for their sons. Four years of training in 
the Navy is a useful experience, and a man holding an honorable 
discharge from the Navy will find it a valuable asset. 

Apply for full particulars at the nearest Navy Recruiting 
Station, or write for illustrated booklet to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Box 83, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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Human Types 
and Books 


Would you increase your knowl- 
edge of humanity? Read books. 
Read more books. The people 
you meet every day are described 
in books; their hopes, aims, mo- 
tives and passions are truly mir- 
rored as you cannot see them by 
casual personal observation. 

Perusal of the page headed 
“Book Land,’ edited by Edwin 
Markham and John Vance Cheney, 
appearing every Saturday in the 
New York Morning American, will 
help you to select the books you 
will like. 











































































THE AEROPLANE IN 
WAR 


(Continued from page 11) 


flanks, until we find in the last war a line 
of battle approximately twenty times 
longer than the fronts of Napoleon at 
Waterloo. Under modern conditions it 
might be argued, therefore, with apparent 
plausibility, that the time for the use of 
aeroplanes las now come. 

But what brought about this extension 
and wide dispersion of armies in the field? 
The -necessity of mutual defence, the law 
of self-protection made operative by the 
destructiveness of modern ordnance and 
the rapidity of communication and trans- 
portation. When aeroplanes are used, 
whether for reconnoitring or other. pur- 
poses, this same law will again alter the 
tactics and logistics of armies so as to 
procure the necessary protection, And as 
has been stated before, offensive utilities 
can never overtake in their development 
the defensive capacity of man. Two con- 
ditions alone manifest the truth of this 
relative to the use of aerial craft for gain- 
ing knowledge of the enemy’s position or 
movements. 

Reconnoitring, other than a reconnais- 
sance in force, is supposed to be carried 
out as secretly as possible and to the de- 
gree that secrecy is maintained in secur- 
ing information is to be found its value, 
since the enemy, not being aware that his 
movements have been discovered, will make 
no attempt to change them or reinforce 
his columns or alter their direction. But 
in reconnoitring by aerial craft the 
element of secrecy is dispensed with abso- 
lutely and all observations are made in 
full sight and knowledge of the enemy, and 
consequently can possess no determinate 
value. 

The use of aerial craft for reconnaissance 
instead of inducing radical alterations in 
the logisties and tactics of armies only 
adds, by a single gradation, another phase 
to the evolution that has been going on in 
the employment of military forces during 
the last fifty vears. and that slight change, 
coming under the law of man’s defensive 
capacity, nullifies any practical use of 
aeroplanes for military observation. 

Beginning with the American Civil War, 
and progressing proportionately as were 
introduced new military ordnance and 
utilities, has been the inereased conceal- 
ment of troops individually and in force; 
in marches and in conflict. This science 
of concealment reached its highest point of 
development in the Russo-Japanese War. 
There whole armies marched and fought 
practically concealed from one another; 
men in covered trenches; guns in covered 
pits. Before crossing the Yalu, Kuroki’s 
force was obliged to follow a space of road 
on the left bank entirely visible to the 
enemy entrenched across the river. Dur- 
ing the night pine trees were transplanted 
so thickly along this bank that the move- 
ment of his force was completely concealed 
as they moved over this portion of the 
road. Whenever, therefore, aeroplanes or 
other air-ships become agents of military 
observation they will be rendered practi- 
eally useless by the simple expedient of 
adopting vertical concealment to the same 
degree that horizontal concealment is now 
practised. 

Moreover, it will be found in future 
wars that all,such appliances will be most 
largely used by non-militant nations. For 
whenever a nation denies the possibility 
of war it scorns its knowledge, endeavor- 
ing. on the one hand, to escape by evasion 
what it is not prepared to mect, and at- 
tempting by subterfuge to meet what it 
cannot escape. Because of this it will be 
found that in whatever proportion volun- 
teers constitute the nation’s military 
forces in war, in just such proportion will 
there be made use of such impracticable 
means to gain information and carry on 
war. The vast proportion of commanders, 
being without military instinet or train- 
ing, will be unable to distinguish between 
true and false military information; hence, 
until after several years, or, in other 
words, until after the militia and volun- 
teers cease to be volunteers or militia, and 
superior commanders supplant political 
favorites, there will be almost endless pro- 
erastination and disasters resulting from 
this single cause. 

True preparation for war concerns itself 
alone with the preparation of the soldiers 
for combat, and has nothing to do with 
the illusions of hope nor those vain specu- 
lations by which men pad their valor and 
fudge upon the unoffending machines they 
trundle to and from the field of battle. 
Only when the men of a nation are mili- 
tant by upbringing and military by train- 
ing are they able te understand the wide 
chasm that separates the soldier from his 
weapon, and to realize’ that the degree of 
perfection in a soldier determines in its 
tinal phase the military utility of every 
instrument of combat. 

Ante-bellum war utensils are not de- 
terminate factors in war: the innumerable 
and variant conditions, co-existent with 
the war itself, evolve the means by which 
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“TI say, Brushy, you certainly are getting pretty bald.” 


“No doubt, no doubt, Comby; and you're losing all your teeth.” 








We’ve Been Serving Advertisers 
For Eleven Years 


The Mahin Advertising Company is eleven years old. 

Lots and lots of experience are crowded into those eleven years. 

For there has been greater development in the advertising world than 
during the quarter-century preceding. 

No more important advance has been made than in the improved relation 
between the advertising agent and his customer. 

Years back we created quite a sensation when we set out to co-operate with 
our customers and help them get results from the space used through us. 

Out of this grew our Data-built campaigns—our conference 1dea and our 
sales development efforts. 

a service so complete and comprehensive that our customers say it is 
good as service can be. 

To give a concrete example as to how Mahin Service is regarded by our 
customers, let us quote the letter recently sent us by the Dain Manufacturing 
Company, makers of the Great Dain Line of Hay Tools. We established re- 
lations with them three years ago. 








“DEAR Six:—The writer is greatly pleased to note from your letter of the 
14th that you have secured the account of the Velie Automobile Company. The 
Mahin Advertising Company is certainly forging to the front when they secure 
the clientele such as you have been gathering in lately. Considering the incom- 
parable services you have in store for the Velie Automobile Company, coupled 
with the aggressiveness of Mr. W. L. Velie, which permeates the institution of 
which he is head, we believe you have before you the opportunity to develop this 
into one of the best automobile accounts in the country. For the money, we do 
not know of more value that can be secured than in the Velie Automobile. We 
do not know of a more shrewd business man than Mr. W, L. Velie. Hecommands, 
you might say, unlimited capital. When he has determined to do a thing, he does 
it, and, now that he has decided to advertise extensively, we see you have a great 
opportunity to demonstrate what the co-operation of the Mahin brains and 
service can do. 

“We will certainly await with interest the appearance of the copy that will 
emanate from your institution, and wishing you the best of success with this ac- 
count, as wellas the other new ones you have secured, I am, with personal regards ” 











During the past six months we have made contracts with several of the 
largest advertisers in the country by showing them what we do. 

And this opportunity we ask of you. Won’t you come in—look over our 
offices and see for yourself what we are doing? Or write us and we will send 
letters from our customers telling what we are doing for them. 

We'll also send you copy of our valuable booklet, ‘‘ How to Judge an 
Advertisement.” 


Mahin Advertising Company 


808-858 American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Long Distance Central 7045 
Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Pafers, Street Car and Outdoor Advertising. 
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campaigns are conducted and the manner 
its battles are won or lost. While there 
never has been and never will be two wars 
identical in the application of their means, 
yet there remains through all the endless 
changes in warfare one constant factor— 
the soldier. 





The Real Color of Gold 


Few of us have ever been enabled to 
familiarize ourselves with the color of 
pure gold, for the reason that gold, for 
practical purposes, must be alloyed. It 
is a curious fact that while we might 
naturally expect to find pure gold richer 
in color than the alloy, such is not the 
case. Indeed, pure gold is considerably 
paler than the alloyed metal, wherein 
there is a small proportion of copper or 
copper and silver, a circumstance that 
gives it a reddish tinge. 

Then, too, all gold is not alike when 
refined. Australian gold, for instance, is 
distinctly redder than, the metal found in 
California. Furthermore, placer gold is 
yellower than gold taken from quartz— 
one of the mysteries of metallurgy, since 
the gold in placers comes from that which 
is in quartz. 

It is said that the purest coins ever 
struck were the fifty-dollar gold pieces 
once in common use on the Pacific coast. 
The coinage of these was stopped by 
reason of the great loss by abrasion and 
also because it was easy to remove the 
interior of these coins and to substitute 
baser metals. The California fifty-dollar 
gold pieces were octagonal in shape and 
were the most valuable coins ever minted 
and circulated. 





A Long-distance Marriage 


SoME years ago a man of Pretoria, in 
the Transvaal, was married to a young 
woman of Amsterdam, in Holland, the 
ceremony forming what the Dutch call 
handschoen, or glove marriage. Though a 
space of six thousand miles separated the 
bride in Amsterdam from the bridegroom 
in Pretoria, they were just as effectually 
married according to Dutch law as if 
both had been present in the same church. 
The bridegroom sent to his friend, or best 
man, in Amsterdam, a power of attorney 
to represent him as his proxy at the cere- 
mony, and at the same time forwarded his 
glove, which, at the proper moment when 
the two were made one, was held by both 
the bride and the proxy. The wedding was 
duly registered at Amsterdam and at Pre- 
toria, where the bridegroom filed an affi- 
davit, setting forth all the circumstances, 
with the landdrost, <:* magistrate. 

This long-distance form of marriage is 
a purely Dutch institution, the custom 
having originated in the old times of 
Dutch-Batavian rule. 





The Land of Chestnuts 


THE home of chestnuts is in France, 
where they are as common as beans in 
Boston. On such an extensive scale are 
they cultivated in the French Republic 
that in one factory alone, at Lyons, there 
are handled over twenty-five million 
pounds every year. The marrons are, of 
course, the cxief luxury, but among the 
poorer classes the smaller chestnuts, or 
chataignes, are eaten. 

The chestnuts are peeled and boiled and 
placed for three days in a vanilla syrup; 
then they are drained, coated thinly with 
vanilla, and prepared for shipment. 

It has more than once been suggested 
that the United States should go exten- 
sively into chestnut-growing, it being held 
that, as sugar is much cheaper here than 
in France, the candied product would soon 
undersell the French article. However, as 
marron trees do not yield profitably till 
they are ten years old, there is no immedi- 
ate ptospect of a reduction in the price of 
the candied nuts. 





Subterranean Rivers 


On the coast of Africa, opposite the 
mouth of the river Congo and continuous 
with the course of that river, lies a sub- 
merged valley, the existence and shape of 
which have been ascertained by means 
of soundings made by the British Ad- 
miralty. 

This valley, through which the Congo 
probably flowed at a time when the west- 
ern coast of Africa was more elevated 
than it is at present, is one hundred and 
twenty-two miles in length, extending to 
the edge of the platform of submerged 
land which borders the continent. Its 
sides are steep, precipitous, and well de- 
fined, indicating that they are formed of 
solid rocks. Other submerged river val- 
leys are found on the western coast of 
Europe, and similar phenomena exist in 
various parts of the world where the 
edges of continents have sunk. 
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The Celebrated 
Bronté Books 











jooeuss by the books that have 
been written and read in recent 
years, by the common verdict as to the 
Bronté sisters, their story and their work, 
which prevails, almost without exception, 
in the literary criticism of the present day; 
by the tone of personal tenderness, even 
of passionate homage, in which many 
writers speak of Charlotte and of Emily; 
and by the increasing recognition which 
their books have obtained abroad, one may 
say with some confidence that the nameand 
memory of the Brontés were never more 
alive than now,that “Honorand Fame have 
got about their graves” for good and all, 
and that Charlotte and Emily Bronté are 
no less secure, at any rate, than Jane Aus- 
ten or George Eliot or Mrs. Browning of 
literary recollection in the time to come. 

But if the Brontés live, their books live 
also. 

Mrs. Gaskell, herself an accomplished 
novelist, wrote an account of these lonely 
gir!s ona Yorkshire moor, struggling with 
poverty and consumption, developing 
genius in the very wrestle with death, 
taking the heaven of fame by violence, 
and perishing in the effort. She showed 
them to us oppressed by poverty and by 
daily contact with a vicious brother, and 
yet, through it all, remaining dutiful, lov- 
ing, and virtuous; she describes the 
deaths—the piteous deaths—of two of 
the sisters in the very moment, or on the 
very threshold, of success, and, finally, 
her narrative brought us to the death of 
Charlotte herself — Charlotte snatched 
from happiness and from motherhood, 
after one brief year of married life; and 
so skilful is the telling, so touching the 
story, that the heart goes out to it, and 
forthwith the Bronté books must be 
books of genius, because the Brontés are 
so interesting and their story is so tragic. 


From the Introductions by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“There are books so fine that literature 
in them is but the expression of those 
who write them.’ In other words, there 
ate books where the writer seems to be 
everything, the material employed, the 
environment, almost nothing. The main 
secret of the charm that clings to Char- 
lotte Bronté’s books is, and will always 
be, the contact which they give us with her 
own fresh, indomitable, surprising person- 
ality—surprising, above all. ... How often 
. .. does one instinctively expect the con- 
ventional solution, the conventional soften- 
ing, the conventional! prettiness or quaint- 
ness that so many other story-tellers, of 
undoubted talent, could not have resisted ! 
And it never comes. Hammer-like, the 
blows of a passionate realism descend.” 

“Caroline, Shirley, Mrs. Pryor—delica- 
cy, wildness, family affection—these in- 
deed are the three aspects of Charlotte’s 
personality, Charlotte’s genius. So that 
they are children of her own heart’s blood, 
spi-its born of her own essence and warm 
with her own life.” 

“If Shirley, wherever the women of the 
story are chiefly concerned, is richer even 
than Jane Eyre in poetry and unexpected- 
ness, in a sort of tresh and sparkling charm 
like that of a moor in sunshine, it is be- 
cause Charlotte Bronté herself has grown 
and mellowed in the interval; because she 
has thought more, felt more, trembled 
still more deeply under the pain and 
beauty of the world. It is the most as- 
sertive, the most challenging of books.” 

‘“Never was Charlotte Bronté better 
served by this great giftof poeticvisionthan 
in Villette—never indeed as well. The very 
fulness of visualizing force runs through it, 
like a fiery stream bathing and kindling ali 
it touches down to the smallest detail.” 

‘‘No novel, moreover, that escapes ob- 
scurity and ugliness was ever freer from 
stereotyped forms and phrases. They 
come out new. minted. shining; each a 
venture, and, as a rule, a happy one; yet 


with no effect of labor or research; rather | 


a careless freedom and wealth.” 

‘For the mingling of daring poetry with 
the easiest and most masterly command 
of local truth, for sharpness and felicity of 
phrase, for exuberance of creative force, 
for invention and freshness of detail, there 
are few things in English fiction to match 
Wuthering Heights.” 
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SPECIAL 
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The 
THORNFIELD EDITION 


HE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Char- 
lotte Bronte—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—can be found in no 
other novels. For the first time these flowers 
of English literature are published in an edition 
for all—beautiful books on remarkable terms. 


@ THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the 
complete writings of the Brontes, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry 
Books That Ward, who writes with the acumen of a cultivated 
critic, with the charm and deep insight that belong 








Will Live to the gifted writer of romances, and with the 
Always and _ special sympathy of a sister novelist. 

Periodicals 

That Are 

Keenly HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Alive HARPER'S WEEKLY 









HARPER'S BAZAR 










PERIOD- 
ICALS 
FOR 
ONE 






q@ THE BOOKS THEMSELVES ARE ENRICHED 
with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, portraits, 
in some cases never before published, and views of the 
Bronté Country, many of them reproduced from photo- 
graphs especially taken by W. R. Bland and C. Barrow 
Keene, and also facsimile title-pages of first editions and 
reproductions of original manuscripts, etc. 


@AN EDITION RARELY EQUALLED IN EXCELLENCE, 
Seven crown-octavo volumes averaging over 550 pages; with deckle 
edges and gilt tops, bound in handsome blue silk book cloth, with gold 


stamping. ; 


I. Jane Eyre 555 pages V. Wuthering —— and 
i. Shirley 666 pages Agnes Gray pages 










HARPER 2 BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 












Please send me, all charges 
prepaid, The Thornfield 
Edition of Bronté, complete 












VI. The Tenant of Wildfell ’ : 

Ill. Villette 594 pages Hall 502 pages in seven volumes, cloth binding, sub- 

IV. The ProfessorandPoems VII. Life of Charlotte Bronté by ject to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
by the Brontés 546 pages Mrs. Gaskell 670 pages my name for ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 






TION for THE THREE HARPER 
PERIODICALS—ALL THREE under the 
terms of your offer, I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
send $1.00 a month until the price, $15.00, is paid, 


if I accept the books. 






JUST READ 0Onreceipt of $1.00 we will send you, all transportation 
OUR OFFER ‘228°: 2t our expense, The Thornfield Edition 
of Bronté, in seven volumes, and enter your name 
as a subscriber for one year for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, and HARPER’S BAZAR(the latter may be an exten- 
sion of your present subscription), If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense, If you 
do like them, send us $1.00 a month for 14 months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 
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THE FOUNDATION OF SUCCESSFUL BAKING 





